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THE    IDEAL  ARTIST. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A    PERSONAL    ATTACK. 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb  : 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go  ; 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  : 

No  jo}''  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

R.  Southwell  (1560—1595). 

The  suggestion  made  by  Flora  cle  Vere 
that  Felix  Vereker  should  come  down  to 
Strathtartan  and  put  up  at  the   inn  was  a 
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very  tempting  one.  He  knew  little  of  tlie 
Highlands,  and  would  have  enjoyed  their 
grand  scenery  and  bracing  air  even  had 
he  not  been  able  to  put  their  beauties  on 
canvas  ;  and  he  thought  that  .  he  could 
paint  mountains  and  rivers ;  why  not, 
when  they  present  fewer  difficulties  than 
does  the  human  face  divine  ?  And  to  be 
near  Flora,  to  meet  her  in  wooded  glen, 
by  gloomy  tarn,  on  rocky  hill-side,  was  a 
j)rospect  overwhelmingly  delightful. 

True,  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  incur 
such  an  expense  as  the  cost  of  living  in 
Scotland  in  August.  His  new  rooms  were 
not  cheap  like  those  at  Willow  Green,  and 
they  must  be  furnished.  He  gazed  about 
them  ruefully,  wondering  how  he  would 
be  able  to  fill  them  with  sofas  and  chairs, 
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and  whether,  when  they  were  filled,  Flora 
would  ever  enter  them. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  furnishing,'  he 
.asked  himself,  '  if  she  is  not  to  inhabit 
my  house  ?  And  what  chance  is  there  of 
her  coming  here  ?  The  earl  Avill  never 
consent  to  her  marrying  me,  and  she  will 
never  act  in  open  opposition  to  her  father. 
If  we  wait  for  his  death,  we  shall  probably 
be  old  people  when  that  occurs  ;  and  as 
for  his  yielding  during  his  life  we  might 
as  well  expect  the  moon  to  turn  into  green 
cheese.  It  is  a  hopeless  business.  And 
this  separation  is  the  Avorst  part  of  it. 
There  she  is  in  Perthshire,  and  here  am  I 
in  London  ;  here  must  I  remain  all  the 
summer,  and  there  must  she  remain  until 
February — unless,   indeed,   there    should 
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be  the  autumn  session  of  which  Govern- 
ment is  talking.  Six  months,  probably, 
must  pass  before  we  meet  again.  I  wish 
I  could  run  down  to  Scotland.  I  might 
exceed  my  income  by  a  few  pounds  ;  that 
would  matter  little.  But  I  can't  go  there 
on  the  sly,  and  meet  her  in  an  underhand 
way.' 

He  began  pacing  the  empty  drawing- 
room,  beneath  whose  windows  ran  the 
broad  Thames,  suggesting  thoughts  of 
water-parties,  of  smooth  reaches  in  Surrey,, 
of  shady  backwaters  in  Berkshire,  of  hot,, 
lazy  mornings,  and  of  cool,  still  evenings. 
Anywhere — Surrey  or  Perthshire — would 
be  better  than  this  dusty  London. 

Vereker  went  back  to  his  dull  studio^ 
from  whence   he    could  see   nothing   but 
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the  pale  sky,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Flora.  A  few  extracts  from  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  its  tenor : 

'  Nothing  would  be  more  delightful  than 
to  spend  a  fortnight  at  Strathtartan,  seeing 
you  in  the  midst  of  natural  beauties,  a 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  a  Spirit  of  the  Glen, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  The  only 
thing  that  deters  me  from  coming  is  the 
fear  of  seeming  to  do  what  is  underhand. 
Of  course,  the  inn  is  open  to  me  as  to  any 
other  traveller ;  but  I  should  go  there 
solely  to  see  you,  and  your  parents  must 
know  beforehand  that  I  am  coming.  Sup- 
pose, my  dearest,  that  you  were  to  men- 
tion to  Lady  Lillebonne  that  I  think  of 
making  a  holiday  trip  to  Strathtartan.     If 
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she  makes  no  special  objection  I  will  come, 
and  perhaps  I  will  come  even  if  she  does 
make  an  objection.  But  I  will  not  have 
anyone  say  that  I  go  there  to  meet  you 
clandestinely.  Honest  opposition  to  your 
parents  on  my  part,  and  dogged  patience 
on  yours,  are  legitimate  Aveapons,  but 
deception  is  a  hidden  dagger  which  I 
will  never  use.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
think  with  me.' 

Naturally,  Flora  thought  like  Felix ; 
her  lover's  opinions  were  hers ;  and,  in 
this  case,  her  own  frank  nature  made  her 
hate  the  very  thought  of  deceit  and  decep- 
tion. If  Felix  came  to  Strathtartan,  he 
must  come  openly  and  meet  her  openly, 
if  not  with  her  parents'  consent,  at  least 
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with  their  knowledge.  Flora  felt  that  she 
might  bring  herself  to  disobey,  but  not  to 
deceive.  So  she  took  Vereker's  letter  in 
her  hand  and  went  to  speak  with  her 
father. 

The  Castle  was  a  very  different  place 
when  the  owner  and  his  family  were  re- 
siding in  it  from  what  it  was  when  only 
the  factor  and  his  wife  occupied  it.  Then 
it  was  still,  and  lonely,  and  dreary ;  now 
it  was  bright  and  full  of  sound.  The 
retinue  of  servants  which  had  come  from 
town  made  Strathtartan  cheerful ;  and  the 
guests  from  near  and  from  far,  the  neigh- 
bours calling,  the  tenants  paying  their 
respects,  all  the  life  and  stir  which  accom- 
pany a  large  household,  were  enough  to 
scare  away  any  ghost  who  might  linger 
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witliin  the  walls.  Mrs.  Maclaren  sighed 
when  she  sat  down  in  her  tiny  rooms  in 
the  riverside  cottage,  and  wished  that  she 
could  mingle  in  the  gay  throngs  which 
crowded  the  saloons  of  the  Castle. 

Not  that  the  throngs  were  very  thick 
or  very  gay.  Lady  Lillebonne  was  not 
great  at  entertaining;  the  earl  was  too  shy 
and  nervous  to  care  for  visitors ;  Clara 
was  cross  and  out  of  spirits  ;  Flora  only 
wished  for  one  guest.  She  took  his  letter 
and  showed  it  to  her  father,  who  was  in  a 
small  room  called  the  study,  and  given  up 
to  rods  and  flies  and  guns. 

The  girl's  task  was  a  difiicult  one.  She 
approached  it  tremblingly. 

'  I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning  from 
London,'    she    began  ;    'it    is    from    Mr, 
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Yereker.  He  wishes  me  to  know  that  he 
thinks  of  coming  to  Scotland.' 

'  Mr.  Vereker's  movements  are  a  matter 
of  supreme  indifference  to  me,'  said  the 
earl,  stiffly. 

'  He  thinks  of  coming  to  the  inn.' 

'  The  inn  is  open  to  him,  provided  he 
can  pay  his  bill.' 

'  But — but,  my  dear  father,  if  he  comes 
here  I  shall  see  him.' 

'  I  presume  that  he  would  come  here 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you.  I  also 
presume  that  your  conduct  in  the  matter 
would  be  such  as  becomes  my  daughter. 
Come  in,  Maclaren  ;  I  am  ready  for  you.' 

Mr.  Maclaren  held  the  door  open  while 
Flora  meekly  walked  out.  What  could 
she  write  to  Felix  ?     If  he  were  here,  the 
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strain  of  knowing  him  near  and  of  being 
able  to  do  without  disobedience  that  ^yhich 
would  displease  and  grieve  her  parents, 
would  be  too  great  for  her.  She  thought 
of  how,  at  every  step  outside  the  Castle 
^ates,  she  would  be  watching  for  him,  how 
the  servants  and  the  country  people  would 
comment  on  her  conduct,  how  her  father 
would  ignore  him  and  her  mother  scoff  at 
him,  how  unendurable  all  this  would  be 
for  him  and  for  her ;  and  she  wrote  to  him 
not  to  come.  Her  parents  did  not  ask  her 
what  she  had  written  to  her  lover ;  they 
sublimely  affected  to  have  forgotten  his 
very  existence.  And  Lord  Lillebonne  was 
once  more  engrossed  and  troubled  by 
letters  from  '  Veritas,'  while  his  wife  was 
engrossed  and  delighted  by  the   presence 
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of  a  rich  American  who  had  been  brought 
to  Strathtartan  by  Senlac,  and  who  at  once 
appeared  to  fall  in  love  with  Clara. 

The  doings  of  Clara  Yere  de  Vere  and 
of  Jabez  W.  Fitter  will  not  be  told  here. 
They  had  the  effect  of  drawing  attention 
from  Flora.  Senlac  and  Eustace,  who 
occasionally  appeared  on  the  scene,  or- 
ganised shooting-parties.  Things  went  on 
quietly  for  a  time,  though  the  earl  wore 
an  anxious  look. 

'  Veritas  'was  again  pressing  for  money. 
Lillebonne  had  not  replied  to  two  letters 
which  demanded  large  sums  and  threat- 
ened ruin.  A  third  letter  then  arrived,  in 
which  Tothill  declared  that,  unless  one 
hundred  pounds  was  sent  immediately,  he 
would  track  the  impostor  to  his  lair,  and 
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pull  his  false  coronet  from  his  shameless 
brows.  The  anonymous  '  Veritas  '  was 
growing  bolder  in  his  demands  ;  success 
had  strengthened  him.  He  had  grown 
to  believe  in  his  own  assertions. 

Lord  Lillebonne  again  felt  impelled  to 
take  Clara  into  his  confidence,  though  he 
knew  that  he  had  been  very  wrong  when 
he  had  let  her  creep  into  it  before.  She 
told  him  that  she  was  too  busy  with  her 
own  affairs  to  attend  to  his. 

'  Surely  you  can  settle  the  impostor  by 
yourself,  or  by  your  lawyer.  I  believe 
Mr.  Maclaren  would  get  rid  of  him  for 
you.' 

'  I  would  not  for  the  world  let  Mr. 
Maclaren  know  about  him.' 

'  Don't  you  think  Maclaren  knows  every- 
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thing  already?  Or  set  Senlac  to  work. 
He  could  cope  with  "  Veritas."  ' 

'  Senlac  thinks  of  nothing  but  amusing 
himself,'  sighed  the  earl ;  '  and  Eustace  is 
a  mere  boy,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
family  secret.' 

'  Well,  I  am  going  to  ride  with  Senlac 
and  Mr.  Fitter,  and  I  can  stay  here  no 
longer.' 

Clara  went  aAvay,  and  the  earl  re-read 
Tothill's  last  letter.  The  scoundrel  talked 
of  coming  down  to  Strathtartan  and  of 
making  an  esclandre  in  the  de  Veres'  own 
country.  That  must  be  prevented  at  any 
rate.  What  would  a  wealthy  American 
think  of  such  an  affair  in  connection  with 
an  English  peer  ?  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  Clara  could  be  married  before  any 
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fresh  stories  were  divulged.  Why  had 
Flora  pitched  upon  a  poor  American  rather 
than  a  rich  one  ?  How  crossly  everything 
always  goes  in  life  !  The  unhappy  Lille- 
bonne  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  saying 
that  on  condition  of '  Veritas  '  not  showing 
himself  at  Strathtartan  a  ten-pound  note 
was  enclosed.  Three  days  later  Tothill 
arrived  in  the  village. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  author  now 
fallen  so  low,  the  man  of  talent  become  a 
cheat  and  rogue,  had  any  very  definite 
plan  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
village  inn.  The  Highlands  were  very 
pleasant  in  August ;  Mrs.  Maclaren  would 
be  hospitable ;  the  earl  would  be  a  mine 
of  wealth.  It  would  be  delightful  to  roam 
in  the  valleys   or  stride  over  the  heather 
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during  the  day,  and  to  drop  in  at  the 
factor's  house  for  lunch  or  dinner  as  mio^ht 
best  suit.  And  it  would  be  extremely 
profitable  to  come  face  to  face  with  Lord 
Lillebonne,  and  to  terrorise  him  into  pour- 
ing out  his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  the 
redoubtable  '  Veritas.' 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  when  Augustus 
Tothill  arrived  at  Strathtartan ;  the  linorer- 
ing  daylight  of  the  north  was  still  softly 
bright  over  the  hills,  and  a  young  moon, 
following  the  sun  down  into  the  deep  west, 
lengthened  the  summer  twilight.  After  a 
light  supper,  Tothill  went  out,  and  passed 
through  the  public  gates  of  Lord  Lille- 
bonne's  property,  and  strolled  along  be- 
side the  stream.  The  water  gurgled  and 
chuckled  amongst  its  boulders  and  pebbles ; 
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the  trees  tlirew  dark  fantastic  shadows  ; 
presently  he  came  to  a  place  from  whence, 
across  the  river,  and  up  a  glade,  he  saw 
the  Castle  broad  and  grand,  many  windows 
lio^hted  from  within,  and  sounds  of  voices 
and  music  coming  in  bursts  on  the  still 
air.  Mr.  Fitter  had  a  big  bass  organ,  and 
was  fond  of  singing ;  Lady  Clara  played 
his  accompaniments.  Tothill  heard  the 
voice  and  the  piano. 

He  went  on  a  little  further  along  the 
moss-grown  path  chequered  by  the  light 
which  dripped  between  the  leafy  trees ;  on 
his  right  stood  a  small  grey  house  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  garden  full  of  roses. 
This  he  guessed  to  be  the  factor's  cottage, 
very  damp  in  winter,  but  delicious  in 
summer.     This  was  the  abode  of  the  ele- 
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gant  and  fashionable  Mrs.  Maclaren,  who 
might  2)1*0 ve  a  valuable  acquaintance,  pro- 
vided only  her  husband  did  not  step  in 
and  spoil  matters.  Tothill  did  not  wish 
the  lady  to  see  him  this  evening.  He  re- 
traced his  steps  on  tiptoe,  and  went  back 
to  the  inn,  where  he  debated  with  himself 
how  he  should  open  this  new  campaign. 

He  thought  that  he  would  not  write 
again.  Here,  on  the  spot,  a  personal  inter- 
view would  be  effective.  Demand  some 
large  sum,  say  a  thousand  in  round  num- 
bers. The  earl  tears  his  hair  and  refuses. 
Say  that  you  are  ready  to  produce  the  real 
man — describe  Vereker,  or  Coleman,  or 
the  P.A.G. — either  of  them  will  answer 
your  purpose — threaten  to  bring  the  real 
man  on  the  scene.     That  will  terrify  your 
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trembling  earl,  and  he  will  buy  you  off  at 
any  price  that  you  may  like  to  name. 

This  plan  was  considered  and  matured 
by  Tothill.  He  did  not  think  that  Vereker, 
or  Coleman,  or  the  P.A.G.  would  consent 
to  personate  an  imaginary  rival  owner  of 
Strathtartan  and  Mont  Yeraye,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  blackguards  in  England  and 
in  Scotland  too,  who  would  do  so  if  they 
were  paid  for  it.  And  he  must  trust  in 
part  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  All 
that  he  wanted  was  money ;  a  thousand,, 
five  hundred,  would  suffice  ;  with  five  hun- 
dred pounds  in  his  pocket,  Augustus  Tot- 
hill would  be  able  to  afford  to  sit  down  and 
write  that  three-volume  novel  which  was 
to  take  the  world  by  storm  some  day. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  Sunday 
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that  the  adventurer  was  able  to  put  his 
project  in  execution.  There  was  a  little 
oratory  in  the  Castle  in  which  any  Anglican 
clergyman  staying  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  welcome  to  conduct  Divine  Service  on 
Sunday.  A  stray  parson  said  morning 
prayer  at  half-past  ten.  Lord  and  Lady 
Lillebonne,  their  sons  and  daughters,  and 
English  servants,  Mr.  Jabez  W.  Fitter, 
Mrs.  Maclaren,  who  thought  the  Church 
of  England  more  ladylike  than  the  Kirk, 
and  a  few  other  persons,  composed  the 
congregation.  Just  before  the  sermon 
Tothill  went  into  the  little  building.  Sin- 
field  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  stranger 
knew  his  way  about  the  Castle,  and  no  one 
prevented  him  from  joining  in  the  semi- 
public  worship. 
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Mrs.  Maclaren  recognised  him,  notwith- 
standing his  brand-new  chimney-pot  hat, 
his  two-button  tan  gloves,  his  white  satin 
scarf,  his  white  spats,  his  hem-stitched 
handkerchief.  She  recognised  him  as  the 
charming  and  polite  stranger  to  whom  her 
husband  had  been  so  rude. 

'  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you  !'  she  ex- 
claimed after  service,  when  some  of  the 
congregation  passed  out  by  a  side-door  into 
the  garden ;  '  is  our  Strathtartan  so  pic- 
turesque that  you  are  compelled  to  return 
to  it  ?' 

Tothill  looked  at  Mrs.  Maclaren  in  her 
trailing  silk  gown  and  her  bonnet  with 
huge  feathers ;  even  to  his  eye  she  seemed 
a  travesty  of  fashion. 

'Yes,'   he    said,    slowly,  'yes;    it   is  a 
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lovely  place.  Whoever  has  been  here  once 
must  wish  to  come  again.  But  I  am 
here  more  on  business  than  on  pleasure.' 

They  had  crossed  a  foot-bridge  over  the 
stream,  and  were  now  going  along  the  path 
towards  the  factor's  cottage. 

'  Oh,  but  we  have  our  pleasures  and 
gaieties  here,'  said  the  lady ;  '  now  that  the 
dear  earl  and  his  family  are  among  us,  we 
shall  have  sports,  and  gatherings,  and 
shooting-parties.  I  assure  you  we  are  not 
quite  out  of  the  world  of  fashion.' 

'  The  world  of  fashion  must  always  in- 
clude Mrs.Maclaren,'  said  Tothill,  clumsily, 
thinking  how  he  could  get  away  from  her. 

He  was  afraid  that  she  was  about  to  in- 
vite him  to  lunch  with  her  ;  but  the  broad 
figure  of  her  husband  among  the  roses  of 
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his  garden  put  an  end  to  any  sucli  intention 
if  she  entertained  it. 

'  Oh,  you  flatterer  !'  giggled  the  lady  ; 
then  holding  out  her  hand,  she  added,  '  I 
am  afraid  I  must  go  in  now,  as  my  hus- 
band may  want  me  to  look  round  the  gar- 
den with  him.' 

Tothill  raised  his  hat  with  much  elabor- 
ation, and  retraced  his  steps  along  the  river- 
bank. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw  Lord 
Lillebonne  approaching,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Fitter.  The  earl  had  got  into  a  rough 
coat  and  a  low  hat,  and  was  taking  a  walk 
between  church  and  luncheon. 

'  Now,'  said  Tothill  to  himself,  *  is  my 
opportunity.  I  don't  quite  know  how  I 
shall  manage  it,  but   I  must  attack  him 
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and  not  leave  him  until  I  have  brought 
him  to  book.' 

A  few  paces  further,  and  he  was  face 
to  face  with  Lillebonne.  He  halted  and 
stared  at  his  victim,  and  barred  the  way. 
The  earl  grew  red  when  he  found  himself 
stopped  on  his  own  ground. 

'Allow  us  to  pass,  if  you  please.' 

'  No,'  said  Tothill ;  '  not  so.  We  have 
met  at  last.     I  am  "  Veritas."  ' 

Lillebonne  began  to  tremble  nervously. 

'  I  wrote  to  you ;  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say.' 

'  But  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
de  Yere.' 

At  this  address,  Jabez  AY.  Fitter,  a  tall, 
thin,  gentlemanlike  man,  felt  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  stood  by  with  a  keen  smile.    He 
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might  find  himself  assisting  at  a  comedy,, 
or  even  at  a  tragedy. 

'Yes,  I  have  much  to  say,  much  in  sub- 
stance, though  not  in  bulk.  I  know  so 
much  about  you,  Mr.  de  Vere,  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  speak  unless  you  show  me 
good  reason  why  I  should  be  silent.' 

Lord  Lillebonne  again  tried  to  pass ;  but 
Tothill  said, 

'  Ah,  you  are  afraid.' 

The  de  Vere  blood  coursed  through  the 
earl's  veins,  and  he  replied, 

'  Do  your  worst!' 

Tothill  grew  bolder.  He  said  to  the 
American, 

'  Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
walk  on ;  it  is  on  private  matters  that  I 
wish  to  speak  to  his  lordship.' 
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Mr.  Fitter  carried  a  thick  stick,  which 
he  now  eyed  without  budging. 

'  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall 
attack  his  lordship  in  any  way  that  would 
do  him  bodily  harm.  That  is  not  at  all 
my  plan.  I  can  torture  his  mind,  which 
will  suit  me  better.' 

'Walk  on,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Fitter,'  said 
Lillebonne. 

The  American  walked  on  until  he  was 
out  of  earshot,  and  then  sat  down  on  a 
large  stone,  from  whence  he  could  see  the 
disputants.  He  thought  that  Tothill  was 
a  lunatic. 

'  My  lord,'  said  the  author,  '  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  you  are  not  the  Earl 
of  Lillebonne.' 

'  I  do  not  know  it.' 
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'  Well,  put  it  this  way :  you  do  not 
know  that  you  are  the  Earl  of  Lille- 
bonne.' 

'  It  was  settled  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
long  ago.     I  am  the  earl.' 

'  Now,  see  here,'  said  Tothill,  in  a  coax- 
ing tone ;  '  your  great-grandfather  had 
three  sons,  had  he  not?' 

'  No  one  denies  it.' 

'  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  one  only  son,  Francis,  who  was 
killed  in  a  duel  with  his  cousin  Charles.' 

'A  very  sad  affair,'  said  Lillebonne,  as 
we  shall  continue  to  call  him ;  '  duelling 
was  the  curse  of  those  days.' 

'  This  cousin  Charles  was  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Charles  de  Vere,  your  great- 
uncle.     After  the  duel  this  young  Charles 
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disappeared,  it  being  understood  that  he 
retired  to  the  Continent.' 

'  He  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.' 

'  Exactly.  Your  grandfather,  Henry 
Edwin,  then  became  heir  presumptive  to 
his  brother;  but  died  before  his  father. 
His  son,  your  father,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father.    Do  I  make  it  clear?' 

'  It  is  not  new  to  me,'  said  Lillebonne, 
with  dignity. 

'  And  you  succeeded  your  father?' 

'  My  succession  has  never  been  dis- 
puted.' 

'  Quite  so.  But  if  that  Charles  who 
escaped  to  the  Continent  had  left  descen- 
dants they  would  be  the  heirs,  not  you 
and  yours.' 

'Everything  possible  was   done  to  dis- 
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cover  whether  he  had  left  descendants,  and 
when  no  one  came  forward  the  House  of 
Lords  allowed  my  father's  petition.' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Tothill  again,  'but,  Mr. 
de  Vere — '  here  the  author  suddenly  de- 
cided on  a  bold  stroke  of  fiction — '  that 
Charles  did  leave  descendants.' 

'  How  do  you  know?'  cried  the  earl,  in 
tones  so  shrill  that  they  reached  Fitter's 
ears  and  made  him  look  up  from  the 
amber  stream. 

'  Hoiv  I  know  is  my  secret.  It  is  a 
secret,  Mr.  de  Vere,  worth  money,  worth  a 
thousand  pounds.  If  I  make  my  know- 
ledge public,  you  will  be  ignominiously 
cast  down  from  your  high  position ;  your 
title,  your  wealth,  your  position  will  de- 
part from  you;    you  and  your  wife  and 
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your  children  will  become  mere  nobodies ; 
you  may  have  to  work  for  your  living.' 

Lillebonne  was  paler  than  ever.  Yes, 
to  lose  his  title  and  income  would  be  an 
awful  blow,  and  a  blow  to  his  wife  and 
children  which  they  could  never  recover. 
Yet,  after  all,  there  was  nothing  but  the 
mere  assertion  of  a  vulgar  stranger. 

'  Proof  will  be  required,  sir,'  said  the 
earl. 

'  And  proof  you  shall  have.' 

'  If,'  said  Lord  Lillebonne,  '  it  should, 
be  proved  that  I  am  not  the  lawful  earl, 
I  shall  resign  my  false  position  without 
protest,  though  it  will  be  a  heavy  blow  to 
me.' 

He  ended  with  a  gasp. 

'  I  am   sorry  for   you,'    said  Tothill,  a 
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little  touched  ;  '  but,  as  I  told  you,  1  can 
square  the  other  people  for  a  thousand 
pounds.' 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  "  square "  people 
out  of  their  rights,'  said  the  earl,  with 
spirit ;  '  and  those  rights  I  shall  not  be- 
lieve in  until  you  show  me  the  proofs.' 

For  a  moment  the  scoundrel  was  stag- 
gered ;  then  he  thought,  '  As  well  be 
hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,'  and  he  saidy 
defiantly, 

'  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  believe  when  I 
produce  the  real  man.' 

'  I  will,'  said  the  other. 

Tothill  burst  into  a  coarse  peal  of 
laughter. 

Lord  Lillebonne  turned  and  walked 
homewards.     Tothill  dashed  through  the 
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bracken  and  undergrowth  in  the  direction 
of  the  gate  leading  to  the  public  road. 
Mr.  Fitter  was  idly  musing  of  Lady  Clara 
and  gazing  on  the  amber  of  the  stream. 
When  he  looked  up  neither  his  host  nor 
the  stranger  was  visible,  so  he  made  his 
way  back  to  the  Castle,  being  ready  for  his 
lunch. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

PUTTING  UP  THE  BANNS. 

Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness  ? 
All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone, 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan. 
Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  ? 

Tennyson. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  Lady 
Flora  de  Yere  knew  nothing  of  the  family 
secret,  beyond  the  fact  that,  as  all  the 
world   knew,  there  ivas   a   family    secret. 
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When  she  turned  over  the  '  Peerage  '  and 
came  to  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Lillebonne, 
she  read  that  some  great-great  uncle 
Francis,  or  other  relative  of  hers,  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel ;  she  also  read  that  another 
by-gone  relative  had  been  named  Charles, 
but  it  was  not  said  that  he  married  or  left 
children  or  died.  These  gaps  in  the  de 
Vere  archives  did  not  show  as  difficulties 
to  Flora,  who  was  young  and  wrapped  up 
in  the  present ;  she  hardly  heeded  them. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  that  her  father's 
nervousness  and  low  spirits  could  be  con- 
nected with  the  Francis  and  Charles  long- 
since  dead  and  gone.  Nor  did  she  con- 
nect the  shabby-genteel  man,  who  sud- 
denly appeared  at  Strath  tartan,  with  her 
father's     nervousness     and     low    spirits. 

D  2 
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Therefore  it  was  that  though  she  heard 
of  Tothill,  and  even  saw  him  once  or  twice, 
she  did  not  allude  to  him  in  her  letters  to 
Felix  Yereker. 

Vereker,  very  lonely  in  his  flat,  never 
thought  of  Tothill ;  at  this  time  he  thought 
a  great  deal  about  Harry  Coleman. 

Coleman  had  sole  possession  of  the 
rooms  at  Willow  Green.  He  had  furnish- 
ed them  after  a  fashion,  not  after  the 
fashion,  having  bought  odds  and  ends  at 
various  dealers'  shops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

'  Come  and  see  the  old  place,'  he  said 
to  Felix,  and  Felix  went  and  saw.  Tables 
and  chairs,  odd  brackets,  quaint  lamps, 
strange  footstools,  extraordinary  boxes,  all 
were  jumbled  together  without  regard  to 
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style  or  date,  but  the  ensemble  was  pleasing 
enough. 

'  How  do  you  like  it?'  Coleman  asked. 

'  Oh,  well  enough.' 

'  I  daresay  it  would  not  do  for  your 
Lady  Flora,  but  for  my  little  Edith  it  is 
the  very  thing.' 

'  I  only  wish,'  said  Yereker,  '  that  I  had 
as  much  to  oiFer  my  Flora.  You  are  a 
happier  man  than  I,  Coleman.' 

'  I  don't  know,  Edith  is  delicate.  And 
her  mother  is  making  difficulties  ;  says  the 
girl  is  too  young ;  says  she  can't  spare 
her  ;  says  all  sorts  of  foolish  things.' 

'  1  am  afraid  they  are  a  delicate 
family.' 

.   '  All   the    more  reason,'   said   Coleman, 
looking  lovingly  on  his  chairs,  and  lamps, 
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and  hric-a-brac^  '  why  she  should  be 
brought  among  more  comfortable  sur- 
roundings. And  surely  a  girl  should  not 
wait  until  she  is  an  old  woman  before 
beginning  true  happiness  ;  and  Mrs.  Crane 
can  spare  her,  for  there  is  Nellie  growing 
up.' 

'  Yes,  old  fellow,'  said  Felix,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  '  there  is  every  reason  why 
you  and  your  Edith  should  be  married 
at  once.  Just  as  there  is  every  reason 
why  I  and  my  Flora  must  wait  for  ever.' 

'  Have  you  seen  Edith  lately  ?'  Harry 
inquired,  with  a  certain  tone  of  anxiety 
which  did  not  escape  Vereker. 

'  No,  not  very  recently.' 

'  Come  with  me  and  call  on  the  Cranes, 
Will  you?' 
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'  With  pleasure.' 

'  Come  on  Sunday  ;  that  is  their  leisure 
dav.' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Felix ;  and  the 
visit  Avas  arranged  for  the  following  Sun- 
day afternoon ;  which  Sunday  was  the 
same  day  on  which  To  thill  had  begun  his 
attack  on  Lord  Lillebonne. 

A  hot,  dusty  day  in  London  ;  an  opaque, 
yellow-grey  sky ;  a  parched  atmosphere ; 
baked  pavements  ;  scraps  of  papers  were 
blown  by  a  warm  breeze  along  unwatered 
streets ;  men  lounged  out-of-doors  in  their 
shirt-sleeves ;  women  and  girls  took  off 
their  bonnets ;  children  fell  asleep  in  the 
general  lassitude. 

It  was  not  cool  in  the  Cranes'  small 
apartments.      But   Felix   Vereker   hardly 
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noticed  the  physical  state  of  the  room,  his 
thoughts  being  taken  up  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Edith.  She  looked  absolutely 
beautiful.  Her  complexion  was  brilliantly 
white  and  pink ;  her  eyes  glittered ;  her 
teeth  were  luminous  like  pearls ;  but  her 
figure  was  thin  and  shrunken,  there  was  no 
chest ;  her  hands  were  almost  transparent ; 
her  voice  was  tremulous  and  hollow.  Since 
Felix  last  saw  her,  a  fearful  change  had 
come  over  her.  He  could  not  doubt  that 
she  was  rapidly — most  rapidly — following 
her  father  to  the  grave. 

Coleman  tried  not  to  perceive  the  girl's 
condition.  He  laughed  and  joked  and 
talked  about  his  '  high-art '  rooms,  and 
about  Edith's  great  housekeeperly  quali- 
ties;   she   responded  with  an  excitement 
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of  manner  which  Felix  had  never  noticed 
in  her  before.  He  saw  the  wonderful 
increase  of  beauty  and  was  impressed  by 
it,  but  was  much  more  impressed  by  the 
wonderful  increase  of  disease.  Harry  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  disease  and  saw  only  the 
beauty.  Mrs.  Crane  could  not  conceal 
her  anxious  tenderness  for  her  lovely 
daughter. 

■  But  no  one  speaks  outright  what  they 
think  on  such  matters.  It  would  have 
been  brutal  of  Vereker  to  say  to  his 
friend  that  plainly  Edith  was  dying.  Nor 
even  could  the  mother  give  utterance  to 
her  tender  anxiety.  They  all  talked  and 
joked  together  as  if  life  stretched  before 
them,  long  and  bright. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Vereker,  and  so  I  hear  from 
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Harry  that  you  are  thinking  of  taking  a 
wife.' 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Crane,  a  certain  lady  has 
promised  to  be  my  wife ;  but  there  are 
great  difficulties  in  the  shape  of  a  stern 
father  and  mother.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure,'  said  the  widow ; 
'  I  don't  suppose  the  earl  and  countess 
would  quite  like  it.  They  would  want 
their  daughters  to  marry  rich  noblemen. 
Has  Lady  Flora  grown  up  pretty?  She 
was  a  sweet  child  when  I  lived  with 
them.  Lady  Clara  was  handsomer,  but 
not  so  amiable.' 

'  Lady  Flora  is  pretty  and  amiable,* 
replied  Felix ;  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss 
her.  '  Lady  Clara  is  not  a  pleasant  young 
woman.' 
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'  By-the-by,  Mrs.  Crane,'  said  Harry, 
'  do  you  know  anything  against  the  earl  ? 
That  fellow  Tothill  declares  that  there  is- 
some  secret  about  him  which,  when  dis- 
covered, will  ruin  him.' 

'  I  know  nothing,'  replied  Mrs.  Crane, 
'  except  what  I  heard  from  the  head-nurse, 
and  what  she  heard  in  the  housekeeper's 
room.  They  said  that  the  earl  was  not 
really  the  earl,  and  that  some  day  the  real 
man  would  turn  up.' 

'  Then  that  is  what  Tothill  is  after  !'  ex- 
claimed Felix ;  '  I  see  now  what  he  means 
by  those  abusive  articles  in  the  Monday- 
Moon  and  other  papers.  I  hope  he  will 
not  succeed  in  ruining  the  earl.' 

'  Only  the  real  earl  could  do  that,'  said 
Mrs.  Crane. 
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'  And  you  ought  to  be  very  glad  at  the 
prospect  of  the  earl  being  pulled  down 
from  his  high  estate.' 

'  Why?'  said  Felix,  turning  sharply  on 
Coleman. 

'  Because  if  he  were  ruined,  no  longer 
Earl  of  Lillebonne,  but  an  impostor  un- 
masked, then  he  would  be  only  too  thank- 
ful to  get  his  daughter  married  to  a  rising 
young  artist  like  yourself.' 

Felix  looked  grave.  He  was  not  unused 
to  Coleman's  blunt  discussions  of  his 
friend's  affairs,  but  he  did  not  quite  like 
to  hear  Flora's  future  talked  of  in  this 
off-hand  manner.  And  the  idea  suggested 
was  a  complex  one.  If  Lord  Lillebonne 
were  proved  an  impostor  he  would  be 
glad,  as   Harry  said,  to  get  his  daughter 
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respectably  married ;  but  then  could  Felix 
make  capital  out  of  the  father's  degra- 
dation wherewith  to  secure  the  daughter  ? 
Could  he  come  down  upon  the  old  man 
and  say,  '  You  can't  refuse  your  daughter 
tome  now  that  you  are  disgraced;'  and 
yet  he  must  step  forward,  if  anything  of 
the  kind  occurred,  and  show  that  he  loved 
Flora,  not  for  rank  or  wealth  or  any  world- 
ly advantage,  but  for  her  own  dear  self. 
All  these  thoughts  passed  vaguely  through 
Yereker's  mind  as  he  sat  in  Mrs.  Crane's 
little  hot  room,  and  he  felt  an  undefined 
fear  that  the  contemptible  Tothill  would 
somehow  work  mischief. 

The  conversation  languished.  Lovers 
are  dull  company  to  other  people.  Felix 
had  been  gazing  on,  without  seeing,  the 
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face  of  Edith  Crane  now  blanched  to  a 
deathly  white.  He  forgot  his  own  trou- 
bles and  remembered  those  of  Coleman. 

'  She  should  go  away  to  the  sea,'  said 
Felix  to  Harry,  suddenly, 

'  Why  ?  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  her.' 

'  I'm  all  right,'  said  Edith,  gaily,  '  I  am 
going  to  settle  mother  in  a  parlour  where 
she  can  do  better  with  the  dressmaking ; 
and  Nellie  is  to  learn  the  trade.' 

'  I  understand  it  pretty  well  already,' 
said  Nellie. 

'Do  you?'  interposed  Arthur;  'why, 
you  never  even  got  into  the  sixth 
standard.' 

'  Lor  !'  said  Nellie ;  '  whatever  has 
school  got  to  do  with  dressmaking?' 
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Arthur  subsided. 

'  Should  you  like  to  go  to  the  sea?'  Felix 
asked  of  Edith. 

'  I  don't  know.  When  mother  is  set- 
tled, perhaps.' 

'  We'll  go  there  for  our  honeymoon,' 
said  Harry. 

'You  dont  know  that  you'll  have  a 
honeymoon,'  laughed  Edith  ;  '  perhaps  it 
will  be  made  of  green  cheese  !' 

They  all  laughed  ;  Mrs.  Crane  forcedly, 
and  Yereker  without  a  smile.  He  was 
oppressed  by  what  seemed  to  him  the 
ghastly  merriment  of  a  girl  who  was 
marked  as  the  bride  of  death.  He  rose  to 
leave. 

'  Won't  you  stay  and  have  a  cup  of  tea?' 
said  the  widow. 
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'  Thanks,  I  think  not.  I  believe  I  must 
go.' 

'  Why  ?     You're  not  busy  on  Sunday.' 

'  I  have  letters  to  write,'  said  Felix. 

Then  they  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand  all  round  and  let  him  depart.  As  he 
went  he  said  to  Coleman, 

'  Come  with  me  a  moment,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say.' 

Coleman  followed  him  into  the  street. 

•  My  dear  Harry,'  he  began,  '  don't  you 
see — I  am  so  sorry ' 

'  What  ?'  cried  Harry,  irritably. 

'•  That  lovely  girl ;  oh,  Harry,  she  is  very, 
very  ill.' 

'  She  is  not,'  answered  Coleman ;  '  she 
was  looking  brilliant  when  we  went  in.' 

'  She  is  very  ill,'  said  Felix  again. 
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'  And  what  if  she  is?'  the  other  de- 
manded, fiercely. 

^  You  talk  of  marrying ' 

*  And  more  than  talk.' 

Felix  shook  his  head. 

'  Would  you  desert  your  Flora  because 
her  father  is  an  impostor  ?  And  would 
you  have  me  desert  my  Edith  because  she 
is  ill  ?  I'd  have  you  to  know,  Mr.  Vereker, 
that  I  am  not  a  scoundrel.' 

'  My  dear  Coleman,'  said  Vereker,  calm- 
ly, '  I  am  only  thinking  that  the  grief  will 
be  overpowering  for  you.  She  will  not 
live  to  be  married.  You  must  face  that 
fact.' 

'She  shall  live  to  be  married!'  cried 
Coleman. 

Felix  again  shook  his  head. 
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'  I  don't  think  she  will  live  three 
months.' 

'  We  will  be  married  within  one 
month.' 

Felix  only  looked  at  him. 

'  We  will  be  married  at  once.  I  will 
give  her  all  that  care  and  love  can  give. 
I'll  take  her  to  the  sea.  She  shall  see 
Dr.  Williams.  I'll  feed  her  and  keep  her 
warm  with  furs  and  fires.  If  we  can't 
have  a  long  life  together,  we'll  have  a 
short  one.  She  shall  be  happy  as  long  or 
as  short  as  she  lives.' 

He  turned  away  abruptly  and  went  back 
to  Mrs.  Crane's  room.  He  sat  down  beside 
Edith  and  said  to  her, 

'  I  shall  go  to-morrow  and  arrange  for 
our  banns  to  be  asked  on  Sunday  next. 
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And  to-morrow  three  weeks  shall  be  our 
wedding-day.' 

Edith's  face  flushed  crimson,  she  put 
her  head  back  and  gasped  for  breath. 
Harry  thought  she  was  dying.  He  stood 
beside  her  in  mute  and  awful  suspense 
while  her  mother  fanned  her  with  a  news- 
paper and  her  sister  sponged  her  temples 
with  cold  water.  Presently  she  smiled, 
and  said, 

'  Harry,  you  startled  me ;  do  you  really 
mean  it?' 

'  Yes,  my  darling,  if  you  will  consent.' 

'  Would  it  be  better  to  wait  until  I  feel 
better  ?  I  shall  be  stronger  in  the  cooler 
weather.' 

Mrs.  Crane  thought  of  her  husband,  and 
knew  that  Edith  would  never  be  stronger. 

E  2 
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'  It  will  be  cooler  three  weeks  hence/ 
said  Coleman,  '  and  we  will  go  to  the  sea- 
side, as  I  said  before.  Folkestone  is  very 
bracing.* 

'  How  nice  !'  said  Edith,  reviving;  '  but 
there  will  be  so  much  to  do.  I  must  get 
my  trousseau.  And,  mother,  darling  mo- 
ther, do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  do 
without  me?' 

'  I  must  learn  to  do  without  you,'  said 
Mrs.  Crane ;  and  then  her  pent-up  agita- 
tion burst  its  bounds,  and  she  sobbed 
unrestrainedly.  She  must  do  without 
Edith  ! 

Nellie  began  to  cry,  and  Arthur  gave  a 
howl.  Coleman  felt  he  was  choking.  He 
must  go. 

'  I  won't  stay  for  tea,  Mrs.  Crane ;  I'll 
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go  at  once  to  your  vicar,  or  beadle,  or  some- 
body, and  try  if  the  banns  can  be  asked 
this  evening.  I  think  that  can  be  done. 
At  all  events,  we  will  lose  no  more  time  ; 
we  have  lost  too  much  already.' 

He  stooped  over  Edith  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  pressing  her  slight  form  to 
him  with  an  embrace  strong  as  death,  and 
kissing  her  lips  as  if  he  feared  he  might 
never  do  so  again.  It  was  more  like  an 
eternal  adieu  than  a  mere  au  revoir.  Edith 
wondered  why  he  was  so  demonstrative ; 
but  Mrs.  Crane  knew  what  was  in  his 
mind. 

She  went  with  him  out  into  Little  Long 
Street,  and  said, 

'  Harry  Coleman,  do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing  T 
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'  Yes/  he  replied ;  '  I  am  marrying  a 
dying  girl.' 

'  Remember,  that  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do 
it.  If  you  were  my  son  I  should  say  that 
you  were  stark  staring  mad.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  returned  Harry ;  '  but  I 
mean  to  make  her  happy  for  the  short  time 
which  remains.  Don't  argue,  don't  talk^ 
it  is  waste  of  breath.  Keep  her  up  until 
the  wedding-day;  after  that  I  will  tend 
her  until  her  dying  day.' 

The  widow  cried  with  a  subdued 
grief. 

'  Like  her  father  !  Like  my  Joe  !  Oh, 
it  is  a  sad  world,  it  is  a  cruel  life  !  Why 
are  my  children  fated  to  early  death  when 
other  people's  brats  are  strong  and  hearty  ? 
Don't  they  deserve  a  long  life  ?     Don't  I 
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deserve  some  comfort  and  happiness? 
There,  go  along  with  you ;  you're  a  good 
man,  but  you  can't  save  her,  no,  nor  all  the 
doctors  in  Christendom.' 

Coleman  had  no  heart  to  enter  on  the 
subject  of  heredity ;  he  wrung  Mrs.  Crane's 
hand,  and  went  away  down  the  street  to- 
wards the  district  church  of  St.  Oswald. 
He  found  the  vestry-door  ajar,  and  within 
it  the  verger  just  about  to  light  the 
gas  and  prepare  for  evening  service. 
The  sky  was  very  dark  and  threatened  a 
storm. 

'  Well,  no,'  said  the  portly  official ;  '  I 
don't  think  as  how  the  vicar  could  ast  the 
banns  to-night  even  if  he  was  so  minded. 
We  don't  put  up  banns  until  we  have  made 
enquiries  about  the  parties.     And  if  you'll 
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look  at  the  prayer-book  you'll  see  that 
they  mayn't  be  ast  of  a  evening,  unless  so 
be  as  there's  no  morning  service.  You 
are  in  a  hurry  to  get  married,  it  seems,  but 
afterwards  you  can't  get  unmarried  in  a 
hurry.' 

'  I  am  in  a  hurry,'  said  Coleman,  not 
heeding  the  verger's  implied  jeer  at  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony  ;  '  because  the 
lady  is  very  ill.' 

'  Very  ill  ?' 

'  Yes,  dying.' 

'  Lor  bless  me  !  You  going  to  marry  a 
dying  woman  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Harry ;  '  now,  get  on  with 
the  banns  as  quick  as  you  can.  What  is 
the  fee  ?  Make  your  enquiries.  We  must 
have  the  wedding  to-morrow  three  weeks.' 
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The  verger  was  astounded  into  silence ; 
he  wrote  down  names  and  addresses,  and 
did  all  the  necessary  business  without  a 
remark ;  but  when  Coleman  had  gone  his 
way,  there  burst  a  whistle  from  the  official 
lips,  and  an  exclamation  of, 

'  A  dying  woman,  lor  bless  me !' 
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In  that  it  is  thy  marriage-day 
Is  music  more  than  any  song. 

Tennysok. 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught : 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Shelley. 


We   are   generally  wise    for   others    and 
foolish  for  ourselves.     We  can  give  good 
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advice,  but  we  cannot  follow  it.  Felix 
Vereker  thought  it  the  height  of  folly  for 
Harry  Coleman  to  marry  a  dying  girl,  but 
had  he  been  in  Harry's  place  he  would 
have  done  the  same.  Coleman  considered 
Vereker  an  utter  idiot  for  persisting  in 
wishing  to  marry  a  woman  much  above 
him  in  rank ;  but  had  he  been  in  Vereker'a 
place  he  would  have  done  the  same.  In 
both  men  there  was  a  strain  of  chivalry 
none  too  common  in  these  days,  though 
commoner  than  some  people  think,  which 
prompted  them  to  love  once  and  to  love 
well,  and  to  be  loyal  to  this  love  through 
every  difficulty,  whether  of  sickness  and 
poverty,  or  of  scorn  and  pride.  And 
though  Felix  shook  his  head  at  Harry's 
folly,  he  sympathised  with  it,  and  though 
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Harry  scoffed  at  Vereker  s  idiocy,  he 
admired  it. 

One  evening  Coleman  appeared  in  Vere- 
ker's  room.  It  was  a  damp,  dull  evening, 
and  Felix  was  sitting  in  the  studio  in  front 
of  a  fire.  With  him,  in  deep  consultation, 
was  Mrs.  Moods  the  charwoman.  Her 
eldest  boy  had  hurt  his  leg,  and  wanted 
some  appliance  from  the  Surgical  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  she  was  going  round  among 
her  '  gentlemen  '  to  try  to  collect  enough 
'  letters  '  to  procure  the  appliance.  When 
she  saw  Felix  sitting  alone  and  melan- 
choly, she  began  to  joke  him  mildly  on 
the  necessity  of  his  getting  a  wife;  and 
he,  more  seriously,  entered  on  the  subject 
of  household  expenses. 

'Which  I  say,'   continued  Mrs.  Moods, 
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-when  she  had  ushered  in  Coleman,  and 
had  also  rubbed  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, '  that  all  these  empty  rooms  is 
that  dreary  that  I  wonder  Mr.  Vereker 
don't  take  a  leap  into  the  river.  What  do 
you  say,  sir?'  she  appealed  to  the  visitor. 

'  I  should  advise  that  leap,'  replied  Cole- 
man, '  if  he  Avanted  a  mermaid  or  a  mud- 
maid  for  a  wife.  But,  as  Mr.  Yereker's 
young  woman  happens  to  be  in  Scotland, 
I  should  recommend  the  ''  Flying  Scots- 
man." ' 

'  Mrs.  Moods  has  been  calculating  what 
the  expenses  for  two  would  come  to,'  said 
Felix,  stirring  the  fire  ;  '  she  says  that  twO' 
would  cost  more  than  double  one,  though 
I  can't  see  why.  She  says  that  my  rough 
way  of  living  would  not  do  for  a  young 
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lady.  I  suppose  we  might  begin  on  three 
hundred  a-year,  if  we  were  sure  of  that 
income.' 

'  We  shall  begin  on  much  less.' 

'Yes?' 

'  But  then  Edith  Crane  is  not  an  earl's 
daughter.' 

'  And  are  you  a-going  to  be  married  too, 
sir?'  cried  Mrs.  Moods,  with  a  sneeze,  and 
a  countenance  puckered  with  interest ; 
'  now,  if  Mr.  Vereker  could  be  married 
on  the  same  day  !  Dr.  Denham  on  the 
first  floor  is  hengaged,  and  hexpecks  to 
be  married  about  Christmas.  If  all  my 
gentlemen  get  married,  whatever  shall  I 
do?' 

'  Get  married  yourself,'  said  Coleman. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  said   the  charwoman, 
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Avith  sudden  coolness ;  '  once  is  enough 
for  me,  or  for  any  woman  who  has  had 
one  that  drank.  Is  there  anything  more 
I  can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Vereker?  Poached 
eggs  for  breakfast.  Good-night,  gentle- 
men both.' 

She  retired  quietly,  and  the  friends 
lighted  their  pipes  and  sat  on  till  late 
in  the  night.  Felix  had  little  to  tell. 
Flora  wrote  that  Mr.  Tothill,  the  very 
odd  man  staying  at  the  inn,  was  still 
hanging  about;  but  she  did  not  know 
what  he  wanted  from  her  father — money 
probably. 

'  You  see,  Flora  has,  probably,  never 
seen  the  Monday  Moon  or  any  papers  of 
that  kind,  in  which  personalities  are 
prominent,'  said  Felix. 
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'  No,  she  would  not  be  likely  to  do 
so.     Vereker,  my  banns  are  put  up.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  And  does  the 
wedding  really  come  off  on  that  Mon- 
day ?' 

'  Yes.  I  say,  old  man,  I  want  you  to 
do  me  a  favour.' 

'  What,  give  away  the  bride  ?' 

'  No.  Her  uncle,  Mr.  Crane's  brother, 
who  keeps  a  dairy  at  Hampstead,  is 
going  to  act  father.  Poor  Joe  !  I  wish 
he  could  be  with  us.  Will  you  be  my 
best  man  ?' 

Felix  nodded. 

'I'll  give  you  more  particulars  later 
on.     Edith  is  very  happy.' 

'  Poor  child !' 

'  I  know,'  said  Harry,  in   a  low  voice, 
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as  he  sat  in  the  dark,  '  I  know  that  her 
happiness  can  last  but  a  short  time,  I 
know  it  as  well  as  you  do.  But  I  will 
make  her  happy  to  the  end.  I'll  wait 
on  her  and  slave  for  her  to  the  last.  My 
beautiful  Edith  !' 

When  Harry  spoke  again,  it  was  on 
matters  of  art ;  this  summer  time  the  two 
young  men  were  spending  idly  in  Lon- 
don, both  feeling  that  they  were  wasting 
the  long  days,  and  yet  unable  to  do 
otherwise. 

'  I  cant  afford  myself  a  holiday,'  said 
Yereker,  'just  as  I  have  entered  on  this 
expensive  flat.' 

There  was  no  need  for  Coleman  to 
explain  why  he  could  take  no  run  into 
the  country  for  longer  than  a  day,  or  to 
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a  greater  distance  than  a  few  miles  from 
town.  He  proposed  a  '  one  man  show ' 
for  himself  in  the  spring,  and  of  this 
he  talked  chiefly  until  he  left  Vereker's 
room. 

'  You  won't  forget,'  he  said,  as  he  was 
leaving. 

'Forget!'  said  Felix. 

It  pleased  Vereker  very  much  to  send 
to  the  attic  at  Willow  Green,  all  sorts  of 
things  which  he  thought  would  afford 
comfort  to  Edith.  Some  new  kind  of 
couch,  an  eider-down  quilt,  a  stove  which 
would  burn  all  night,  elastic  pillows,  a 
chair  in  which  she  could  be  carried,  these 
were  among  his  wedding-presents.  Edith 
did  not  see  them,  for  they  went  direct  to 
Willow  Green ;   but   she    heard    of  them, 
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and  was  pathetically  grateful.  Each  time 
that  Felix  saw  her,  he  noticed  a  further 
advance  of  disease.  He  was  deeply 
grieved  for  Harry  Coleman.  Xothing 
could  be  sadder  than  a  wedding  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  funeral;  to  make  the 
girl  his  wife,  and  to  lay  her  in  her  grave 
a  few  weeks  later,  was  a  terrible  prospect 
for  Harry.  All  Vereker's  own  troubles 
dwindled  to  nothing  when  he  thought 
of  his  friend's  future ;  what  Flora  wrote 
about  the  annoyance  of  a  vulgar  intruder 
dogging  her  father's  footsteps  seemed  to 
Felix  puerile  gossip  when  he  glanced  from 
her  letter  to  the  beautiful  etherealised  face 
of  Edith  Crane.  Flora,  healthy  and 
plump,   would   look   vulgar    beside    that 

exquisite  Edith ;  yet  he  thanked  God  with 
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all  his  heart  that  Flora  was  healthy  and 
even  robust. 

The  wedding-day  dawned.  Felix  dress- 
ed himself  as  gaily  as  he  could,  and  went 
early  to  Willow  Green  to  see  that  every- 
thing there  was  in  proper  order.  He 
re-arranged  the  furniture,  decanted  wine,, 
put  tea  into  the  caddy,  laid  the  studio- 
fire,  hung  a  curtain  across  the  door,  and 
trimmed  one  of  Harry's  elegant  lamps. 
He  ascertained  from  Mrs.  Quekett  that 
there  was  a  leg  of  lamb,  mint  sauce,. 
plum  tart  and  custard,  prepared  for  the 
supper  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

'  Though  it's  little  she'll  eat  of  anything 
more  in  this  world,'  said  Mrs.  Quekett ; 
'  I  see  her  the  other  day  when  I  was  going 
along    Little   Long   Street,   and   she  was- 
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carrying  of  a  parcel,  poor  dear.  "  It's  a 
sin  and  a  shame./'  says  I,  "  for  her  mother 
to  let  her  get  married,  just  to  bring 
trouble  on  the  head  of  that  poor  young 
man."  Mark  my  words,  Mr.  Vereker,  she'll 
keep  up  for  a  day  or  two,  then  she'll  run 
down  all  of  a  sudden,  and  she'll  take  to 
her  bed,  and  she'll  be  buried  before  the 
month's  out.  Oh,  I've  seen  'em  go  off 
awful  quick.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Quekett,  who  was  also  in 
attendance  with  a  napkin  on  his  arm  like 
a  waiter,  '  they  always  go  off  awful 
quick.' 

'  Except  when  they  linger  on  year  after 
year,  dying  by  inches.  There's  many  of 
these  consumptive  patients  as  last  on  a 
wonderful  time — now  a  bit  better,  noAv  a 
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bit  worse  ;  making  you  think  they  might 
grow  strong,  and  then  making  you  think 
they  can't  get  through  the  night.  I've 
known  'em  live  on  ten — twenty — 
years.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Quekett,  to  whom  his  wife 
appealed, '  they  always  live  on  ten — twenty 
— years.' 

It  made  Vereker's  heart  ache  to  hear 
gentle'  Edith  Crane's  chance  of  life  dis- 
cussed thus  calmly.  He  went  into  the 
bed-room,  where  he  found  Harry  in  front 
of  the  looking-glass,  much  perplexed  over 
the  arranging  of  a  double  white  petunia 
in  his  button-hole.  Felix  wore  a  red,  red 
rose. 

'  I  think  we  should  be  going,'  said 
Felix. 
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Coleman  turned  to  him  a  face  which 
expressed  much  graver  anxiety  than 
any  which  could  be  concerned  with  a 
flower. 

'  Give  me  your  good  wishes,'  he  said,, 
huskily. 

'  God  bless  you,'  said  Felix,  deeply 
moved ;  '  one  can't  find  much  to  say  on 
these  occasions  :  it  is  your  wedding-day, 
and  I  pray  God  to  bless  you.' 

^  That  is  enough,'  said  Coleman ;  and 
they  went  down  and  hailed  a  hansom. 

It  had  got  wind  that  Mr.  Coleman  was 
to  be  married  this  morning,  and  many  of 
the  other  residents  at  the  Studios  peeped 
out  of  their  doors  and  windows  at  the 
bridegroom  and  his  best  man.  They 
thought   that   both   looked   very    solemn^ 
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considering  that  a  wedding  is  usually  a 
joyful  event;  they  also  thought  the  best 
man   much    handsomer    than   the    bride- 


groom. 


At  the  church  the  young  men  found 
the  portly  verger,  more  consequential 
than  ever.  Some  of  Edith's  girl-friends 
were  seated  in  the  pews  giggling  to- 
gether. No  one  else  Avas  there  until  the 
vicar  arrived,  hurried  and  hot.  He  said, 
in  a  low  tone  to  Felix, 

'  I  hope  the  bride  will  be  punctual.  I 
shall  give  a  very  short  address,  because 
there  is  a  funeral  immediately  afterwards. 
You  had  better  get  all  your  party  out 
through  the  vestry.' 

Felix  assented ;  and  presently  a  couple 
of  cabs   drove  up,    containing    the   bride 
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with  her  mother  and  uncle,  and  Nellie 
with  Arthur  and  the  aunt.  Immediately 
began  the  service ;  quickly,  though  not 
irreverently,  the  vicar  and  verger  helped 
the  contracting  parties  through  it.  Within 
a  quarter-of-an-hour  Henry  and  Edith  were 
man  and  wife. 

Felix  led  his  little  party  into  the  vestry. 
He  then  saw  that  the  bride  was  looking 
lovely,  with  a  bright  yet  soft  flush  on  her 
cheeks,  with  eyes  humid  and  full  of  dark 
light.  She  was  in  a  pale-blue  cashmere 
frock,  with  a  little  white  bonnet  and  veil. 
She  seemed  childlike  in  her  delicate 
beauty,  and  womanly  in  her  smiling 
■quietude.  There  was  no  excitement  or 
nervousness  about  her ;  it  was  the  bride- 
groom who  was  nervous.     She  glanced  up 
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in  his  face,  and  leaned  on  his  arm  with  a 
touching  confidence.  In  the  vestry  Mrs. 
Crane  began  to  cry,  as  did  Nellie,  and  the 
dairyman's  wife. 

'  Sign  your  maiden  name,'  whispered 
Felix  to  Mrs.  Coleman. 

She  did  so,  and  it  was  witnessed.  Felix 
paid  the  fees  to  the  verger,  who  hurried 
back  into  the  church,  where  the  vicar  was 
awaiting  the  funeral,  which  was  to  be 
semi-choral.  The  giggling  girls  remained 
for  it,  giggling  no  more,  but  snivelling,  as 
Avas  right. 

'  We  will  go  out  this  way,'  said  Felix, 
going  to  the  door  of  the  vestry  which 
opened  into  a  side  street.  There  a  fly 
with  a  gaily  decorated  horse  was  awaiting 
them. 
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Harry  and  Edith  climbed  into  this  pon- 
derous and  shabby  landau ;  at  the  same 
moment  a  coffin  was  carried  in  by  the 
west  door  of  the  church,  and  the  '  Dead 
March  in  Saul'  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the 
bridal  party.  Harry  shuddered.  Edith 
heard  nothing,  for  as  she  sank  back  in  the 
carriage  a  faintness  overcame  her,  and  she 
was  unconscious  for  a  few  moments.  The 
rest  of  the  bridal  party  failed  to  recognise 
the  air  played  on  the  organ.  The  dairy- 
man said, 

'  I  did  not  know  you  was  going  to  have 
music  performed  for  Hedith.' 

They  got  back  to  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Crane.  A  neighbour  had  lent  them 
another  room,  the  second-floor  front,  in 
which    a   luncheon    was    laid :  cold    fowl, 
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salad,  cherry-tart,  gooseberries,  and  pears. 
No  one  had  much  appetite  except  the 
dairyman  and  Arthur.  Conversation  was 
slack.  No  healths  were  proposed.  The 
proceedings  would  have  been  exceedingly 
tame,  not  to  say  depressing,  had  not  the 
dairyman  brought  his  concertina,  on  which 
he  played  a  selection  of  popular  tunes, 
winding  up  with  the  National  Anthem. 
After  that,  everyone  felt  that  the  day  was 
practically  over. 

The  newly-married  couple  was — or  were 
— escorted  down  to  the  street  and  placed 
in  the  rickety  landau  which  had  returned 
for  them.  Arthur  threw  half-a-pound  of 
rice,  and  Mrs.  Dairyman  an  old  black  satin 
shoe  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother. 
The  landau  was  driven  away ;  the  party 
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left  behind  shook  hands  all  round  and 
uttered  many  good  wishes  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coleman.  But  the  adieux  ended  in 
a  howl  of  weeping  from  the  women,  and 
the  men  took  refuge  in  their  handker- 
chiefs. It  had  been  a  strange,  sad  wed- 
ding. Edith  had  been  the  only  person 
calm  and  self-possessed,  for  even  Coleman 
had  been  painfully  nervous. 

As  Felix  walked  slowly  away,  intending 
to  dine  once  more  at  the  river-side  tavern, 
his  pity  for  his  friend  mingled  and  blended 
with  pity  for  himself,  and  wonder  as  ta 
whether  the  sun  would  ever  rise  on  his 
wedding-day.  He  felt  very  hopeless  on 
the  subject,  not  seeing  how  he  could,, 
within  the  next  twenty  years,  make  for 
himself  a  position  which  Lord  Lillebonne 
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would  think  worthy  of  Flora.  If  by  any 
extraordinary  chance — and  the  improbable 
is  always  the  probable — it  should  be 
proved  that  the  present  earl  was  not  the 
real  man,  then  this  unhappy  and  involun- 
tary impostor  might  become  willing  for 
his  daughter  to  marry  a  respectable  young 
man  who  could  provide  her  with  bread- 
and-butter.  But  this  possibility  was  very 
remote,  and  not  one  to  be  wished  for. 

Vereker's  thoughts  were  gloomy ;  to  see 
his  friend  married  under  such  melancholy 
circumstances  was  sadly  depressing ;  the 
'  Dead  March '  still  rung  in  his  ears ;  he  had 
no  pleasant  prospect  for  himself.  He 
walked  towards  the  old  river-side  eating- 
house  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
Lis  heart  heavy.      Then  he  noticed  that 
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the  rose  in  his  button-hole  was  utterly 
faded.  He  pulled  it  out,  and  flung  it 
into  the  middle  of  the  road,  from  which  a 
ragged  little  girl  rescued  it,  rejoicing  as  if 
she  had  secured  a  great  treasure. 

Felix  smiled  at  the  child,  so  easily  and 
cheaply  pleased.  His  eye  wandered  from 
her  to  another  child  on  the  pavement  who 
was  laboriously  spelling  over  the  posters 
outside  a  little  news-shop.  One  poster  in 
particular  deserved  attention ;  it  announced 
in  large  type  : 

THE  EARL  AND  THE  AUTHOR. 
ASSAULT  BY  AN  EARL  ON  AN  AUTHOR. 

Felix  instantly  thought  of  Lord  Lille- 
bonne  and  Tothill.  He  went  into  the 
news-shop  and  bought  an  evening  paper, 
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which   he    opened  while  waiting   for   his 
dinner. 

Yes,  the  earl  was  Lillebonne,  the  author 
was  Tothill ;  this  was  the  story  : 

'  An  extraordinary  scene  was  witnessed 
on  Saturday  in  the  little  village  of  Strath- 
tartan,  Perthshire.  A  well-known  author 
named  Augustus  Tothill  was  walking  near 
the  gates  of  Strathtartan  Castle,  the  High- 
land residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lillebonne, 
when  the  earl  himself  came  out  through 
the  gates.  A  few  words  passed  between 
the  two  gentlemen,  when  suddenly  the 
earl  was  seen  to  lift  his  walking-stick,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  strike  Mr.  TothilL 
Two  gentlemen  walking  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  a  lady  also  within  call,  hearing 
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Mr.  Tothill's  appeals  for  help,  ran  to  his 
assistance.  By  this  time  the  earl  had 
ceased  to  strike  Tothill,  and  had  thrown 
his  stick  over  a  hedge.  The  distinguished 
author  was  not  much  hurt ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  will  bring  Lord  Lillebonne 
before  the  judicial  authorities  of  Scotland.' 

Felix  thought  he  recognised  Tothill's 
own  hand  in  this  report  of  the  assault ;  no 
one  but  the  '  distinguished  author '  him- 
self would  have  called  him  so.  But  why- 
should  Lillebonne,  the  nervous,  deprecat- 
ing, gentlemanly,  elderly  man,  assault  the 
Avretched  Tothill  ?  There  must  have  been 
great  provocation  before  the  earl  brought 
himself  to  condescend  to  this  display  of 
indignation. 

VOL.  III.  a 
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Of  course,  Felix  knew  that  Totliill  had 
been  threatening  and  blackmailing  Lord 
Lillebonne  ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  far 
matters  had  gone,  or  what  turn  they  had 
taken  in  Scotland.  The  '  well-known 
author'  was  such  a  contemptible  wretch 
that  it  had  hardly  been  worth  while  to 
suppose  that  he  could  seriously  annoy  the 
earl.  But  a  persistent  fly  will  often  drive 
a  man  almost  to  the  verge  of  desperation ; 
and  an  unclean  insect  like  Tothill  might 
be  able  to  worry  a  peer  until  the  unfortu- 
nate nobleman  lost  control  of  his  temper 
and  retaliated  with  his  walking-stick.  The 
story,  as  told  in  the  evening  papers,  was 
ludicrous,  but  it  might  have  an  unpleasant 
side. 

Felix  mused  over  it  while  he  ate  his  din- 
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ner.  Few  men  came  to  dine  at  that  quiet 
hostelry.  When  it  was  first  known  to 
Vereker,  it  had  quite  a  clientele  ;  but  now 
new  and  more  shgwy  restaurants  drew  the 
custom  which  ebbed  from  this  place  like  a 
tide  which  has  no  return.  Only  a  couple 
of  guests  were  there  this  evening.  They 
were  of  an  undefined  class,  perhaps  cash- 
iers in  large  shops,  perhaps  tailors  with 
small  businesses  of  their  own ;  or  they 
might  be  clerks  to  lawyers,  or  drawing- 
masters  in  boys'  schools.  Felix  looked  at 
them  with  some  interest,  wondering  feebly 
what  their  callino^s  mio^ht  be  ;  but  when 
they  fell  into  conversation  he  listened  to 
them. 

'  This  is  a  disgraceful  affair,'  said  No.  1, 

'  this    Earl   of  Lillebonne   assaulting   an 
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author.  This  is  what  our  aristocracy  is 
coming  to.  They  can't  let  an  honest  man 
walk  about  the  country  without  laying  in 
to  him  as  if  he  was  a  thieving  cur.' 

'  Perhaps  the  author  deserved  it,'  sug- 
gested the  other  man. 

'  How  could  he  deserve  it?'  said  No.  1 ; 
'  here's  an  author,  and  authoring  is  a  peace- 
able business  I'm  sure,  taking  a  walk  in 
the  country,  when  up  comes  an  earl  and 
belabours  him  with  a  stick  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  How  would  that  earl  like  to  be 
belaboured  by  that  author  ?' 

'  I  should  not  wonder,'  remarked  No.  2, 
'  if  the  author  had  made  some  insulting  re- 
marks to  the  earl,  which  you  could  not  ex- 
pect even  an  earl  to  listen  to  quietly.' 

'  And  suppose  he  had  ?     Those  fellows 
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with  titles  that  they  have  got  from  their 
grandfathers,  and  estates  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  people  who  till  the  ground, 
deserve  all  the  bad  which  anyone  can  say 
of  them.' 

Xo.  1  then  rambled  off  into  wholesale 
abuse  of  the  aristocracy,  while  No.  2  had 
some  severe  things  to  say  of  literary  men. 
Felix  ceased  to  listen,  and  thought  over 
this  strange  assault,  already  the  common 
talk  of  London.  Would  Flora  write  him 
an  account  of  it?  Would  her  usual  letter 
arrive  next  morning  ?  What  could  be  the 
meaning,  and  what  would  be  the  outcome 
of  this  extraordinary  assault  ? 

'  No,  sir,'  the  landlord  was  saying,  '  I 
have  not  many  customers  now.  I  can't 
make  show  enough  to  attract  them.     And 
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I  have  not  the  heart  or  the  strength  to 
make  any  more  efforts.  I'm  tired  of  it 
all,  that's  what  I  am.  And  so  is  my 
missus.  My  lease  is  up  at  Michaelmas, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  renew  it.  So  I  don't 
advise  you  to  come  here  any  more,  sir.  I 
can't  give  you  a  good  dinner  now,  I  know 
very  well.  Living  a  long  way  oif,  do  you 
say  ?  Ah,  there  it  is  !  customers  go,  and 
the  business  goes  too.  We  are  all  going, 
going  down  hill,  down  the  long  hill  into 
the  dark.  I'm  seventy-three,  and  my 
missus  seventy-one.  We  are  old-fashioned 
people,  we  are,  we  can't  keej)  up  with 
new-fashioned  ways.  Married  ?  Mr.  Cole- 
man married?  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  I 
wish  him  well.  I  hope  he's  got  a  good 
wife.' 
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'  She  is  yery  nice,'  said  Felix,  '  but 
sadly  delicate.' 

The  landlord  shook  his  head,  and  ram- 
bled on  in  a  sort  of  monologue.  The  two 
democrats  departed ;  so  did  Felix,  from  the 
little  old  tavern  which  he  never  again  en- 
tered, and  which  was  demolished  in  the 
following  October. 

Vereker  went  home,  thinking  at  times 
of  Harry  and  Edith,  their  recent  marriage, 
and  their  approaching  parting;  thinking 
at  other  times  of  the  scene  between  Lille- 
bonne  and  Tothill,  which  persisted  in  pre- 
senting itself  under  a  humorous  aspect. 
Flora  usually  wrote  to  Felix  on  Sunday, 
and  he  sometimes  received  her  letter  on 
Monday  evening,  but  more  often  on  Tues- 
day morning.     Here  was  Monday  evening 
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and  no  letter  frpm  her ;  almost  certainly  a 
letter  would  come  next  morning ;  would  it 
give  an  account  of  the  assault,  its  cause 
and  its  effect  ? 
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Jeder  Tag 
Hat  seine  Plag. 

German  Proverb. 


Next  morning  there  was  a  letter  from 
Flora.  She  and  Felix  were  not  very  fool- 
ish lovers ;  they  did  not  write  to  each 
other  every  day.  Felix  was  quite  sure 
that  he  could  not  fill  up  a  daily  sheet, 
unless  it  were  with  protestations  of  affec- 
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tion;  and  such  protestations  would  be  un- 
necessary, because  Flora  knew  already  that 
he  loved  her.  As  long  as  he  continued  to 
love  her,  there  was  little  need  of  letters  ; 
when  he  ceased  to  love  her,  he  must  in- 
deed write  and  say  so.  And  Flora  felt 
that  as  their  engagement  was  likely  to  last 
a  very  long,  an  indefinitely  long  time,  a 
daily  correspondence  must  inevitably  be- 
come burdensome,  and  she  would  not 
begin  it.  She  generally  wrote  on  Sunday,, 
but  not  always  ;  and  she  wrote  on  other 
days  if  she  had  anything  particular  to 
say. 

What  she  had  to  say  on  this  occasion 
was  very  particular.  Felix  saw  by  her 
handwriting,  hasty  and  careless,  that  she 
had  written  under  the  pressure   of  excite- 
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ment  ;  there  were  words  omitted  and  du- 
plicated, and  it  seemed  to  Felix  that  the 
cause  of  this  excitement  must  be  more 
serious  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 

'  Yesterday  morning  a  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  happened.  You  know  how 
quiet  and  reserved  my  father  is,  and  how 
seldom  he  gives  way  to  outbreaks  of  ex- 
citement or  temper.  He  went  out  for  a 
Avalk,  havino:  to  o^o  to  one  of  the  farms  to 
see  about  some  repairs.  He  had  not  been 
gone  ten  minutes,  when  he  came  hurrying 
back,  looking  very  red  and  angry.  Mr. 
Fitter  was  with  him  also  talking  loudly, 
and  Sir  Charles  Denham,  whu  did  not 
say  much,  but  corroborated  Mr.  Fitter's 
statements.      Mrs.    Maclaren,  the  factor's 
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wife,  was  them.  It  appeared  that  a  man 
who  has  been  staying  in  the  village 
named  Tothill,  came  up  to  my  father,  and 
insulted  him,  and  then  my  father  lifted  his 
stick  and  struck  this  Tothill  across  his 
shoulders.  Mr.  Fitter  and  Sir  Charles 
separated  them,  and  Mrs.  Maclaren  called 
for  the  police,  who  only  come  here  on  Sun- 
days ;  and  my  father  returned  home,  and 
the  man  Tothill  danced  in  the  road  and 
shouted  out  that  he  would  bring  an  action 
and  make  the  earl  pay  for  his  assault. 
There  is  a  tremendous  commotion  here. 
And  I  don't  know  what  it  was  that  Mr. 
Tothill  said  which  was  so  insulting.  I 
will  write  again  soon.  I  think  Mr.  F.  will 
be  my  brother-in-law,  but  do  not  whisper 
it  until  I  give  you  leave.' 
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Felix  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  thought 
Avhat  a  mistake  a  man  makes  to  lose  his 
temper,  and  so  put  himself  in  the  wrong. 
He  had  seen  the  earl  peevish  and  irritable, 
but  never  in  an  aggressively  passionate 
mood.  Of  course,  Tothill's  insult  had 
been  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
Lillebonne  title  and  estates  ;  probably  he 
had  put  his  remarks  and  demands  in  an 
unusually  offensive  form,  and  the  earl  had 
turned  upon  his  persecutor  in  a  manner 
not  Avarranted  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Felix  would  get  a  morning  paper  presently, 
and  see  whether  any  more  details  had  come 
to  hand. 

There  were  certain  details  concerning 
this  assault  which  never  came  before  the 
public  eye. 
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Lord  Lilleboime  had  been  mucli  annoyed 
by  Tothill's  presence  in  Strathtartan,  and 
the  more  annoyed  because  it  was  impossible 
to  send  the  fellow  away.  The  village  and 
the  inn  Avere  open  to  Tothill  as  to  anyone 
else.  Not  only  Avas  Tothill  in  the  village, 
but  he  began  a  system  of  persecution, 
partly  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  harassing 
a  nobleman,  and  partly  in  hopes  of  being 
offered  a  large  bribe  to  take  his  departure. 
He  dogged  Lillebonne's  footsteps.  He 
hupg  about  the  outer  gate  of  the  Castle, 
and  followed  the  earl  on  his  Avalks.  He 
came  near  his  victim  and  uttered  sudden 
remarks  of  '  the  impostor  is  hurled  to  the 
ground  ;'  or  '  the  coronet  is  snatched  from 
the  brows  of  him  who  has  no  right  to  wear 
it ;'  or  '  the  real  Simon  Pure  will  soon  oust 
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the  intruder  from  the  ancestral  nest.' 
These  and  similar  insults  Avere  poured  into 
Lillebonne's  ears  whenever  he  went  out 
on  foot ;  and  being  very  fond  of  walking  he 
was  unwilling  to  restrict  himself  to  riding 
and  driving. 

Xow,  Mrs.  Maclaren  saw  how  constant- 
ly Tothill  hung  about  the  Castle ;  she 
could  hardly  emerge  from  her  garden 
without  coming  across  him.  And  her 
vanity  caused  her  to  look  on  her  own 
charms  as  the  reason  for  his  daily  proxim- 
ity. He  had  always  a  compliment  for  her; 
and  she  believed  him  to  be  madly  in  love 
with  her ;  she  imagined  a  whole  romance 
of  how  she  was  persecuted  by  a  devoted 
though  respectful  adorer,  and  how  her 
husband  would  be  mad  with  jealousy  if  he 
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discovered  her  strange  though  innocent 
secret.  She  spent  nearly  her  whole  time 
and  thoughts  on  the  means  by  which  she 
should  silently  repel  To  thill's  attention  s^ 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  any  collision 
between  him  and  Mr.  Maclaren.  With 
these  views — or  with  others— she  was 
often  out  near  the  Castle  gates  ;  and  there 
she  was  on  the  morning  of  the  extra- 
ordinary assault. 

Breakfast  was  over  in  the  dim  chapel- 
like dining-room.  The  ladies  had  gone  off 
to  work,  to  play  the  piano,  to  finish 
sketches,  or  to  talk  over  their  toilettes. 
Lady  Clara  had  been  looking  very  well, 
and  this  morning,  in  a  light  summer  dress, 
she  was  remarkably  girlish  and  handsome. 
Flora   was    quiet  and   retiring   as    usual. 
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When  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  the 
gentlemen  began  to  plan  out  the  day. 

'  I  am  going  this  morning,'  said  the 
host,  '  to  the  Craig  Farm  to  see  about 
those  repairs  which  Duff  is  always  clamour- 
ing for.  Maclaren  says  he  thinks  I  must 
do  them.' 

'  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  landlord  !'  said 
Mr.  Fitter. 

'  Yes.  But  you  can  amuse  yourselves 
as  you  like.  You  will  find  the  rods  in  the 
study  as  usual ;  and  if  you  like  to  make 
up  a  shooting-party  you  can  do  so  without 
consultino;  me.  The  waoraonette  and  the 
dog-cart  are  at  your  disposal.  Or  you  can 
have  the  saddle-horses.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  Sir  Charles  Denham,  a 
pleasant-mannered   man    of    about   forty ; 

VOL.  III.  n 
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*  perhaps  the  ladies  will  ride  ;  or  else  Lady- 
Clara  will  let  me  give  her  a  billiard- 
lesson.  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  out  this 
morning.' 

'  Nor  I  either/  said  Mr.  Fitter  ;  '  I  want 
to  tie  some  flies  before  lunch.' 

'  May  I  go  for  a  ride,  Lord  Lillebonne?' 
€ried  Oscar  Munro,  a  tall,  fair  lad,  fresh 
from  Oxford ;  '  my  sister  wants  to  go  to 
the  Runar  Falls,  and  perhaps  we  might 
ride  there.' 

'  By  all  means,'  replied  the  earl ;  '  I 
daresay  Flora  would  go  with  you.' 

Young  Munro  ran  off  to  arrange  for  the 
ride.  Mr.  Fitter  sauntered  away,  as  if 
accidentally,  in  the  direction  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  saw  no  one  as  he  entered, 
so  he  walked  across  to  the  long  rows  of 
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windows  all  looking  south-west,  and  he 
admired  once  more  the  beautiful  view 
from  them.  While  he  stood  at  one  win- 
dow he  heard  steps,  and  saw  that  Sir 
Charles  Denham  had  also  come  into  the 
room  and  was  also  admiring  the  view. 
Neither  spoke  ;  but  each  wished  the  other 
away.  Denham  whistled  softly ;  Fitter 
examined  his  nails. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  in  came 
Lady  Clara,  with  a  breezy  rustle  of  her 
light  gown.  She  did  not — or  did  not  ap- 
pear to — seethe  gentlemen  at  the  windows, 
but  went  to  the  piano,  opened  it,  and  sat 
down.  At  the  first  sound  of  her  voice,  Mr. 
Fitter  quietly  went  across  the  room  to  the 
piano  ;  and  as  he  did  so  Sir  Charles  turned 
his  back  on  the  landscape   and  looked  at 

h2 
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the  lady.  She  sang  on  as  if  unconscious- 
that  they  were  there. 

At  the  end  of  her  song,  which  she  had 
sung  with  much  vigour  and  expression y, 
the  gentlemen  both  said, 

'  Bravo !' 

Clara  started. 

'  Oh,  dear !  have  I  had  an  audience  ?' 

'An  appreciative  one,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,'  said  Fitter. 

'  An  enthusiastic  one,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,'  said  Denham. 

'  Won't  you  sing  again  ?'  said  the 
American. 

Clara  turned  over  some  music. 

'  Are  you,  neither  of  you,  going  out  this 
fine  morning  ?'  she  asked. 

'  I  don't  know,'  replied  Fitter,  curtly. 
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'  Not  as  long  as  you  keep  on  singing/ 
said  Sir  Charles. 

'  I  can  stop  at  any  moment.' 

They  both  entreated  her  to  sing  again  ; 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  they  leaned  on  the 
piano  and  looked  soft  things  at  the  young 
lady,  and  daggers  at  each  other.  Mr. 
Fitter  had  been  much  perturbed  ever 
since  Sir  Charles's  arrival  ;  and  Sir 
Charles  thought  it  capital  fun  to  alarm 
the  rich  American.  Clara  did  not  feel 
sure  of  the  latter,  and  was  glad  to  have  a 
second  string  to  her  bow. 

'  What  an  odd  arrangement  you  have 
there,'  said  Denham,  as  he  nodded  at  the 
shawls  draped  behind  the  piano. 

'  Ah  !'  said  Fitter,  with  the  air  of  one 
who   has    superior    knowledge,    '  perhaj)s 
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you    don't    know    what    that    conceals  P"^ 

'No,  what  is  it?' 

'Oh,  ask  Lady  Clara;'  and  the  Ameri- 
can retired. 

'  Tell  me.  Lady  Clara,  what  is  this 
mystery?' 

Clara  put  the  music  together,  and  closed 
the  piano. 

'  It  is  a  mystery  which  does  not  con- 
cern us.  When  my  grandfather  bought 
Strathtartan,  he  found  that  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  title-deeds  binding  him 
never  to  open  the  door  behind  these 
shawls.  Whatever  the  mystery  is — and 
I  believe  it  is  an  imaginary  one — it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us.' 

'  And  don't  you  long  to  open  the  door?' 
asked  Denham. 
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'  I  never  think  about  it/ 

'  Well,'  said  the  baronet,  '  all  the  world 
knows  that  there  is  some  mystery  in  the 
de  Vere  family,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
seen  even  the  outside  of  it.' 

Clara  smiled,  knowing  what  the  real 
mystery  was.  Fitter  looked  grave,  for 
reasons  of  his  own. 

'  I  think  I  must  go  now  and  write  let- 
ters,' said  Lady  Clara. 

At  this  hint,  Mr.  Fitter  went  to  the 
door;  Denham  slowly  followed.  As  the 
two  men  reached  it,  Clara  said,  sud- 
denly, 

'  Oh,  Sir  Charles,  please  come  here.' 

Denham  strode  back  to  her ;  Fitter 
went  swiftly  on  to  Lord  Lillebonne's 
study. 
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Clara  only  wanted  Sir  Charles  to  re- 
arrange the  shawls  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed. Nay,  she  had  another  object. 
She  was  softly  humming  to  herself, 

'  It  is  well  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It  is  well  to  be  clever  and  bold, 
And  it's  well  to  be  on  with  the  new  love 
Before  you  are  off  with  the  old!' 

And  she  thought  that  to  kindle  the  fire 
of  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
would  be  the  best  way  to  warm  him  up 
to  a  proposal,  to  enable  him  to  get  up 
steam  for  a  point-blank  offer.  Further- 
more, she  was  willing  to  encourage  Den- 
ham's  attentions  up  to  a  certain  point,  as 
he  might  be  useful  in  case  Fitter  failed. 
Sir  Charles  was  a  poor  man,  without  even 
a  country  place,  and  he  had  a  brother  a 
solicitor,  and  a  cousin  a  doctor.     But  a 
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baronet  is  not  altoo^ether  to  be  despised  in 
these  days,  thougb  a  rich  American  is 
more  useful  and  also  more  chic. 

So  while  Clara,  looking  beautiful, 
though  a  trifle  wicked,  kept  up  a  flirting 
conversation  with  Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Fitter 
was  interviewing  Lord  Lillebonne  in  the 
study. 

'  If  you  could  spare  me  a  few  minutes,' 
said  Fitter,  '  I  should  be  glad,  for  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  on  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns my  own  happiness,  and  perhaps 
that  of  another.' 

Stupid  and  slow  of  intellect  as  was 
the  earl,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  under- 
stand Fitter's  preamble. 

'  Come  in,  come  in,'  he  said,  nervously, 
growing    scarlet ;    '  sit    down    there,   not 
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on  those  lines,  please,  nor  on  those 
canisters  of  shot.' 

'  I'd  rather  stand,  thank  you,'  said  Mr. 
Fitter,  drawing  himself  up  in  front  of  the 
fire-place.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  good- 
looking  man,  and  made  the  earl,  who 
had  seated  himself,  look  small  and  in- 
significant. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  until  Lille- 
bonne,  having  fidgetted  with  a  paper- 
cutter,  said  anxiously, 

'  You  have  something  to  say?' 

'  Yes,  that  is  so.  Lord  LillebonnCy 
you  are  a  very  happy  man ;  you  have 
a  beautiful  and  charming  daughter.' 

'  Both   my    daughters '    stammered 

Lillebonne. 

'  They  are  both  beautiful  and  charming, 
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but  it  is  of  Lady  Clara  that  I  wish  to 
speak.' 

'  Oh,  of  Clara ' 

'  You  may  perhaps  think ,'  said  Mr. 
Fitter,  growing  more  rapid  and  almost 
eloquent  as  he  went  on,  '  that  I  should 
have  spoken  first  to  the  lady  herself,  and 
have  ascertained  the  state  of  her  feelings 
before  applying  to  you.  But  I  am 
anxious  to  be  fortified  by  your  good 
opinion  and  approval,  and  then  I  shall 
present  myself  to  Lady  Clara  with  a  little 
more  confidence.' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  the  earl,  tapping  with 
the  paper-cutter,  and  growing  calmer. 

'  I  am  aware  that  English  social  views 
and  customs  difi*er  somewhat  from  our 
own,  and  if  I  am  making  any  great  blun- 
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der  in  conduct,  you  must  excuse  me  and 
forgive  me.  I  am  aware  that  an  English 
peer  holds  a  position  of  which  we  Ameri- 
cans have  no  right  idea,  and  that  I,  the 
grandson  of  a  working  man  who  made 
a  little  money,  and  the  son  of  a  working 
man  who  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  am 
in  no  way  on  an  equality  Avith  the  Earl 
of  Lillebonne.  I  daresay  my  ancestry 
goes  back  as  far  as  yours,  but  then  it  is 
not  on  record,  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  But  we  don't  think  much  of 
parentage.' 

'  Nor  do  we  of  late  years,'  said  Lord 
Lillebonne,  affably. 

'  My  position  in  New  York,'  said  Mr. 
Fitter,  '  is  much  like  yours  in  London,  my 
position  in  Washington  is  much  like  yours 
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in  Scotland.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  entitled 
by  my  wealth,  as  you  by  your  rank,  to- 
enter  any  society  and  aspire  to  any  office. 
Not  that  I  am  one  of  the  very  richest 
men,  just  as  you  are  not  of  the  very 
highest  rank.' 

Here  the  earl  orpew  red  as^ain  and 
fidgetty. 

'  Mr.  Fitter,'  he  said,  with  his  impres- 
sive House  of  Lords  manner  upon  him, 
'  it  is  true  that  I  am  not  a  duke  ;  but 
there  is  no  dukedom  in  the  United  King- 
dom, which  can  compare  with  the  de  Vere 
earldom.  Our  pedigree  is  far  more  an- 
cient than  that  of  the  Howards,  the  Mon- 
tagues, the ' 

'  Of  course,  of  course,'  interrupted  Mr. 
Fitter,  '  of  that  I  am  well  aware,  I  began 
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by  saying  so.  And  it  is  that  marvellous 
pedigree,  that  line  of  ancestors  lost  in  the 
mist  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  makes 
me  feel  that  I  am  taking  a  liberty  in  rais- 
ing my  eyes  to  your  daughter.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Lord  Lillebonne,  con- 
ciliated ;  '  do  you  mean  that  you  like  my 
Clara?' 

'  I  admire  Lady  Clara,  I  respect,  1 
esteem  her ;  I  hold  her  as  something 
more  than  human,  as  a  goddess,  an  angel, 
^  princess.' 

'  Oh,  she's  not  all  that ;  a  pretty  girl, 
a.nd  a  clever  girl  enough.  Now,  Fitter, 
what  do  you  really  wish  ?' 

'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  think  I 
may  approach  Lady  Clara.' 

'  You  have  my  best  wishes ;  I  can  say 
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no  more.  You  young  people  must  settle 
things  between  you.  But  if  you  feel  an- 
xious because  you  have  not  a  long  genea- 
logical tree — well,  my  dear  sir,  you  may 
throw  that  anxiety  to  the  winds.  If  you 
settle  matters  with  Clara,  you  shall  have 
my  approval ;  and  I  am  sure  Lady  Lille - 
bonne  will  endorse  my  words.' 

'  My  income,'  said  Mr.  Fitter,  *  is  about 
a  hundred  thousand  a-year ;'  Lillebonne 
started  in  astonishment;  'dollars,  not 
pounds,  say  twenty  thousand  per  annum ; 
and  I  daresay  Lady  Clara  will  manage  to 
live  on  that,  with  some  economy.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Lillebonne,  thinking  of 
his  own  half-empty  coffers. 

'  I  also  have  mines,  marble  quarries, 
engineering  works,   and  a   few  other    in- 
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vestments  which  will  bring  in  money  one 
of  these  days.  And  if  Lady  Clara  con- 
descends to  become  my  wife  she  will  not 
marry  a  pauper,  though  her  beauty  and 
rank  would  entitle  her  to  look  much 
higher.  I  have  thought  it  well  to  be  thus 
frank  with  you,  my  lord,  before  I  speak 
to  the  lady  herself.' 

Lillebonne  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Fitter. 

'  Go  and  prosper,'  said  he ;  'do  you 
know  where  Clara  is  ?' 

'  I  left  her  in  the  drawing-room  with  Sir 
Charles  Denham.' 

'  Denham,  oh !  "We  must  get  rid  of 
Denham  ;  he  is  poor  as  a  church-mouse. 
Let  us  go  and  find  the  ladies.' 

Fitter  smiled  to  think  how  he  had  got 
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ahead  of  Sir  Charles,  but  frowned  to  think 
how  the  baronet  might  have  improved  this 
half-hour  with  Clara.  The  earl  led  the 
way  to  the  drawing-room ;  no  Clara  was 
there.  He  then  rang  for  a  servant,  and 
Miller  came  and  said  that  he  did  not  know 
where  her  ladyship  was.  Further  en- 
quiries brought  a  surmise  from  Sinfield 
the  butler  that  Lady  Clara  might  have 
gone  to  see  old  Mrs.  Glen  at  the  Inver- 
tartan  Lodge,  who  was  very  ill,  but  he  did 
not  know  for  certain. 

'Well,  well,'  said  Lillebonne,  '  we  shall 
find  her  presently.  Fitter,  my  dear  boy, 
will  you  come  with  me  u])  to  Duff's  farm, 
or  will  you  hang  about  here  until  the 
ladies  appear?' 

'  I'll  go  with  you  to  the  farm,'  said  Fit- 

VOL.  III.  I 
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ter ;  '  I  should  like  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  English  tenants,  in  case  I  ever  buy 
property  in  England.' 

'  This  is  not  England/  said  the  earl, 
laughing,  '  and  DuiF  is  not  an  English 
tenant.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  a  Highland  farmer  and  an  English 
one,  say  in  Kent  or  Devonshire.' 

'  Is  there  ?'  said  Fitter,  following  his 
host  to  the  hall. 

There  stood  Sir  Charles  Denham,  not 
particularly  radiant,  certainly  not  a  typical 
accepted  lover. 

'What  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  asked  the 
baronet  of  the  others. 

'We  are  going  to  stretch  our  legs  up 
Ninone,  as  far  as  Duff's  farm.  He  wants 
all    sorts   of  repairs,   so   Maclaren    says, 
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and  I  am  going  to   inspect  his  premises.' 

'  I'll  come  with  you,'  said  Denham. 

'  By  all  means.' 

When  they  got  outside  the  hall-door, 
they  saw  the  young  groom  Jamie  in  afFec- 
tionate  conversation  with  his  mother,  the 
lodge-keeper ;  Jamie  made  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stables,  and  the  mother  hast- 
ened to  open  the  gates  for  his  lordship  and 
friends  to  pass  through.  Lillebonne  smiled 
good-naturedly  at  this  little  episode. 

But  when  he  had  passed  through  the 
gates,  he  saw  on  the  other  side  of  them 
that  which  did  not  raise  a  smile  on  his 
solemn  countenance  ;  he  saw  Tothill  and 
Mrs.  Maclaren  in  friendly  confabulation. 
Both  looked  vexed  when  the  earl  appeared. 
Mrs.  Maclaren  hastily  said,  '  Good  morn- 

I  2 
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ino: '  to  Tothill  and  walked  on  towards  the 
bridge  ;  but  the  author  faced  round  and 
stared  aggressively  at  Lord  Lillebonne. 
There  was  something  insufferably  imperti- 
nent in  Tothill's  manner.  The  satisfaction 
imparted  by  Jabez  W.  Fitter's  proj30sal 
was  swept  away  by  this  wretched  Tothill's^ 
insolent  presence. 
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THE  ASSAULT. 


Mais,  helas,  je  ratiocine 

Sur  mes  fautes  et  mes  douleurs, 

Espece  de  mauvais  Raciue 

Analysant  jusqu'  a  mes  pleurs. 

Verlaine. 


Outside  the  gates  the  road,  though  private 
property,  was  open  to  the  public.  Tothill 
had  as  much  right  there  as  Denham,  Fit- 
ter, or  Mrs.  Maclaren.  He  felt  himself  on 
safe  ground,  and  held  up  his  head  accord- 
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ingly  with  the  most  offensive  air  he  could 
assume,  and  very  offensive  it  was. 

Augustus  Tothill  was  now  a  much  worse 
man  than  he  Avas  some  six  months  ago, 
when  we  saw  him  at  the  private  view  of 
the  Advance  Gallery.  Facilis  descensus 
Averni.  Since  he  had  adopted  the  down- 
ward course  of  obtaining  unearned  money, 
he  had  run  rajDidly  on  the  steej)  slope  to- 
wards perdition.  It  had  been  so  easy  to 
frighten  and  blackmail  a  weak  man  like 
Lord  Lillebonne,  it  had  become  so  pleas- 
ant a  thing  to  squeeze  funds  out  of  him,, 
that  honest  work  had  begun  to  appear 
dull,  the  Monday  Moon  shone  with  dimin- 
ished light,  even  the  three-volume  novel, 
with  its  possible  fame  and  profit,  was  now 
only  thought  of  in  a  careless,  idle  moment. 
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Tothill  Avas  quite  clever  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  deterioration  in  his  own  charac- 
ter ;  he  watched  himself  growing  baser 
every  day ;  he  almost  wept  tears  over  his 
own  rascaldom ;  he  reasoned  with  himself 
as  he  would  have  reasoned  with  another 
man  thus  ofoino^  to  the  bad ;  but  he  went 
on  still  in  his  evil  courses.  A  cheque  or 
a  note  from  Lillebonne  came  in  so  handy 
that  Tothill,  though  in  private  calling  him- 
self a  swindler,  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  continue  swindling. 

And  yet  he  was  not  altogether  a  swind- 
ler, and  with  this  fact  he  quieted  his 
conscience.  It  was  true  that  Lord  Lille- 
bonne's  position  was  not  unquestionable  ; 
it  was  true  that  a  '  real  Simon  Pure ' 
might,  at  any  moment,  come  forward  and 
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take  possession  of  all  the  worldly  advan- 
tages which  at  this  moment  Lillebonne 
held.  If  Tothill  could  find  the  real  earl, 
and  either  bring  him  forward,  or  keep  him 
in  reserve,  then  he,  Tothill,  would  no 
longer  be  a  swindler  but  a  noble-minded 
iconoclast,  an  exposer  of  frauds,  a  patri- 
otic denouncer  of  an  impostor. 

Thus  did  he  reason,  and  thus  did  he 
temporise,  and  thus  did  he  resolve ;  and 
he  went  out  in  the  soft  September  sun- 
shine, and  waylaid  the  earl,  and  paid 
compliments  to  silly  Mrs.  Maclaren. 

'  No,'  he  replied,  in  answer  to  some 
coquettish  question  of  hers,  '  I  cannot 
tear  myself  away  from  Strathtartan ;  it 
has  more  attractions  for  me  than  I  dare 
confess.' 
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'The  country  is  very  beautiful,'  said 
Mrs.  Maclaren  ;  '  these  mountains  and 
streams — oh,  is  that  my  husband  there 
among  the  firs  ?  I  really  must  run 
home.' 

'  I  saw  Mr.  Maclaren  starting  up  Xi- 
none,'  said  Tothill ;  '  he  will  not  be  back 
till  dinner-time,  depend  upon  it.  Yes, 
the  country  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  the 
people  who  inhabit  it  who  are  so 
charming.' 

'  The  old  Sandys  and  Bobbys  and 
Archies  ?' 

Tothill  laughed.  The  lady  gave  a  little 
shriek. 

'  Oh,  here  comes  Mr.  Maclaren  !' 

For  the  gates  of  the  Castle  had  opened 
and  Lord  Lillebonne,  Sir  Charles  Denham, 
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and  Mr.  Fitter  had  come  through  them. 
They  were  a  silent  party  :  Mr.  Fitter  had 
many  things  to  think  of;  Denham  was 
wondering  whether  Lady  Clara  would  add 
to  his  advantages  if  he  took  her  for  his 
wife ;  and  the  earl  was,  as  usual,  heavily 
weighted  with  the  cares  and  worries  of 
life. 

The  three  gentlemen  walked  side  by 
side  along  the  road  near  the  hedge  which 
bordered  it.  Tothill  kept  just  in  front  of 
them,  going  at  a  slower  pace  than  theirs. 
They  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  road; 
he  crossed  too,  just  in  front  of  them. 
They  saw  that  he  was  doing  this  to  annoy 
them,  but  they  had  no  wish  to  speak  to 
the  ill-dressed,  ill-conducted  vagabond, 
though     they    chafed    under    the    insult. 
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Mr.  Fitter,  the  youngest  of  the  three, 
could  hardly  keep  his  hands  from  seizing 
Tothill  by  the  collar ;  and  Sir  Charles,  a 
heavy  man,  longed  to  throw  himself  on 
the  scoundrel  and  fell  him  to  the  ground. 
The  insult  was,  of  course,  intended  for 
Lord  Lillebonne  ;  his  friends  were  furious^ 
to  avenge  it. 

'  Xever  mind,'  said  the  earl,  gently ; 
'  we  shall  get  on  presently ;  there  is 
plenty  of  time.' 

'  That  is  not  the  point,'  cried  Mr.  Fitter, 

in  a  loud  voice  ;  '  it  is  the insolence 

of  the  reptile  which  I  object  to.  In 
America  we  should  put  a  stop  to  it  with 
a  revolver.' 

'  No  violence,  pray,'  said  the  earl,  grow- 
ing every  moment  paler  and  more  nerv- 
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ous ;  his  fingers  twitching  with  painful 
t3xcitement. 

Denham  walked  on  faster,  and  placed 
himself  exactly  behind  Tothill,  so  close  to 
him  that  the  toes  of  the  baronet's  boots 
touched  at  every  step  the  worn-down  heels 
of  those  which  encased  Tothill's  splay  feet. 
Nothing  came  of  this  device ;  the  author 
kept  his  temper  and  his  position.  He 
managed  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the 
three  other  men,  though  they  could  have 
easily  gone  forward  with  a  rush.  Lille- 
bonne  preferred  to  keep  his  despicable 
enemy  in  front  of  him,  and  would  not 
make  a  rush. 

'  This  will  never  do !'  said  Denham. 

Tothill  glanced  round  with  an  impudent 
smile. 
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'  Let  us  charge  him,'  said  Fitter. 

^  How  much?'  said  Tothill,  who  then 
burst  into  uproarious  laughter  at  his  own 
witticism. 

'  Will  you  kindly  allow  us  to  pass  ?* 
Lord  Lillebonne  stammered,  at  length 
venturing  to  speak. 

'  Xo  !'  roared  Tothill,  warming  up  Avdth 
malignant  pleasure,  '  I  never  give  place  to 
impostors.' 

Then  occurred  the  extraordinary  as- 
sault. 

Tothill  faced  round  upon  Lillebonne ; 
he  was  unarmed. 

'  Impostor !'  cried  Fitter. 

'  Yes ;  he  is  no  more  Earl  of  Lillebonne 
than  I  am.' 

This  expression,  as  he   uttered  it,  sug- 
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gested  to  Tothill  a  further  advance  in  the 
game  which  he  was  playing. 

'Prove  it!  prove  it!'  said  Lillebonne, 
his  mouth  filling  with  froth,  his  eye  glar- 
ing, and  his  w^hole  body  stiffening  with  the 
passion  of  anger  to  which  he  was  so  little 
liable. 

'  Nothing  easier,'  said  Tothill,  still 
cool. 

'  Prove  it !  produce  the  real  man.' 

A  master-stroke  of  courage  and  vil- 
lainy flashed  through  Tothill's  brain. 
He  said, 

'  I  am  the  man  !' 

Up  in  the  air  went  the  earl's  heavy 
stick,  and  fell  with  a  thud  upon  Tothill's 
left  shoulder ;  he  winced,  and  shrank  away 
lest  another  blow  should  fall.     Fitter  and 
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Denham  each  seized  an  arm  of  the  as- 
sailant. 

'  Control  yourself,  my  lord,  this  won't 
do,  you  are  putting  yourself  in  the 
wrong.' 

Shrieks  of  '  Police  !'  and  hysterical  cries 
came  from  a  female  voice,  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
laren  was  seen  running  towards  the  group 
of  men. 

'  You  have  indeed  put  yourself  in  the 
wrong,'  said  Tothill,  magnificent  in  his 
injured  calmness ;  '  the  supposititious  earl 
attacking  the  real  earl,  what  a  subject  for 
a  cartoon  or  an  article  !' 

'  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Tothill,  are  you  hurt  ?'  said 
Mrs.  Maclaren. 

'  Quiet  yourself,  Lillebonne,'  said  Den- 
ham. 
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'  Get  away,  you  lying  scoundrel !'  ex- 
claimed Fitter. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  all 
about  ?  Are  they  fighting  ?  Whose  fault 
is  it?'  cried  some  tourists  who  ran  to  the 
spot. 

'  I !  I !  he  !  he !'  gasped  Lillebonne. 

Tothill  folded  his  arms  and  stood 
majestic. 

'  I  have  been  assaulted,'  he  said ;  '  even 
were  I  the  lying  scoundrel  which  Mr.  Fitter 
calls  me — and  which  words  are  actionable 
— I  should  still  have  my  remedy  in  a 
police-court ;  but  as  the  real  Earl  of  Lille- 
bonne I  have  a  far  better  game  in  my 
hands.  I  have  but  to  put  the  law  in 
motion,  and  that  man  will  quake  in  his 
shoes.' 
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Fitter  went  close  to  Tothill. 

'-  See  here,  if  you'll  leave  this  place,  at 
once,  without  further  row,  and  give  me 
a  written  promise  never  to  molest  the 
earl  again,  I'll  hand  you  a  thousand 
dollars.' 

'  Dollars  !'  said  Tothill,  scornfully. 

'  Two  thousand.' 

Tothill  laughed  drily  and  more  scorn- 
fully. 

Denham  was  entreating  Lillebonne  to 
return  home. 

'  Take  my  arm,  and  let  us  get  back  to 
the  Castle.  This  brute  has  upset  you. 
You'll  be  all  right  presently.  He  only 
wants  money.' 

'  But  if  it  is  triie '  groaned  the  earl, 

broken  down  as  much  by  his   own  out- 
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burst  of  fury,  as  by  the  fearful  possibility 
of  Tothill's  story  being  correct. 

'  It  can't  be  true.  He's  a  lunatic.  And 
a  dangerous  one.  Come  back  to  the 
Castle ;  he  can't  pursue  you  there.' 

'  I  know  it  is  a  lie,'  said  Lillebonne, '  and 
yet  it  might  be  true.' 

'  I'll  stake  my  life  on  it  that  it  is  not 
true.' 

By  degrees  Sir  Charles  got  Lillebonne 
nearer  to  the  Castle  gates. 

Fitter  was  still  with  Tothill. 

'  Now,  look  here,  you  won't  make  any 
more  by  this  little  dodge  than  what  I 
have  offered  you.  Two  thousand  dollars 
are  not  to  be  despised.' 

'  I  don't  despise  them ;  but  I  should 
prefer  to  have  my  rights,  the  earldom,  and 
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Mont  Veraye  and  Strathtartan.'  While 
lie  spoke  he  was  roughly  calculating  how 
much  he  would  take  to  forego  his  rights, 
and  how  much  it  was  likely  the  earl  would 
offer. 

'  A  pretty  earl  you  would  make !'  said 
Fitter,  contemptuously ;  '  you  are  not 
much  like  the  English  aristocracy.' 

'  That  shows  how  little  you  know  of 
the  English  aristocracy,'  was  Tothill's  not 
unskilful  retort. 

Mrs.  Maclaren  was  sobbing  bitterly 
against  the  hedge.  The  tourists  had  gone 
on. 

'  You  shut  up !'  roared  Tothill,  at  his 
female  friend,  who,  he  felt,  was  bringing 
ridicule  upon  him  ;  '  what  the  devil  are 
you  howling   for?      You   have   not   been 
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assaulted.  Now,  Mr.  Fitter,  Americans, 
are  cute.  Listen  to  me.  I  have  first  to 
summons  Lord  Lillebonne — or  rather  the 
man  calling  himself  by  that  name — for 
this  brutal  assault ;  afterwards  I  claim  my 
title  and  property.  I  now  return  to  my 
hotel,  and  proceed  to  consult  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Edinburgh.  Repeat  what  I  say 
to  your  friend  at  the  Castle.' 

Mrs.  Maclaren  had  disappeared;  Lille- 
bonne and  Denham  were  within  the  Castle 
gates  ;  Tothill  walked  away,  with  a  lump 
on  his  shoulder  which  was  rather  painful, 
and  a  pleasant  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the 
turn  affairs  had  taken.  Fitter  slowly 
moved  towards  the  Castle,  not  at  all  sure, 
after  this  commotion,  whether  he  should 
still  like  Lord  Lillebonne  for  a  father-in- 
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law.  If  there  was  really  any  doubt  as  to 
his  not  being  the  genuine  peer,  what 
would  be  the  good  of  marrying  Lady 
Clara — who  might  be  no  '  Lady '  Clara 
after  all  ? 

Some  rumour  of  what  had  happened 
outside  had  penetrated  the  Castle  walls. 
Lady  Lillebonne  was  anxious,  the  ser- 
vants inquisitive.  Clara  and  Flora,  and 
the  boy  and  girl  Monro,  were  still  absent ; 
the  whole  affair  with  Tothill  had  not 
occupied  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  the  morning-room  the  earl  and 
countess,  with  Denham  and  Fitter,  sat 
down  to  discuss  the  matter.  Lord  Lille- 
bonne was  now  in  terror  as  to  the  results 
of  his  assault  on  Tothill.  He  turned  sick 
when  he  thought  that  he  might  figure  in 
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a  police-court ;  the  indignities  which  he 
might  have  to  endure,  seemed  to  him 
quite  awful  in  their  vague  possibilities. 

'As  to  the  creature's  pretensions,'  said 
he,  with  a  shudder,  '  well,  I  think  his 
appearance  disposes  of  them.  The  House 
of  Lords  could  not  put  me  aside  for  so 
vulgar  and  ill-dressed  a  scoundrel.' 

'  He  is  a  cad,'  said  Denham. 

'  But  for  all  that,'  said  Fitter,  '  don't 
despise  him  too  much.  Many  a  battle 
has  been  lost  through  underrating  the 
adversary.' 

'  Let  him  prove  his  words,'  said  Lady 
Lillebonne  ;  but  she  too  was  anxious  and 
troubled. 

When  the  young  people  came  home,, 
they  were  informed  of  what  had  occurred. 
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Next  day  the  newspapers  had  it  all  in 
large  type,  and  Flora  wrote  her  letter  to 
Felix  Vereker.  Tothill  disappeared  from 
the  village,  having  told  his  landlord  that 
he  must  consult  his  lawyer  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

With  the  author's  absence,  all  disturb- 
ing elements  had  quitted  Strathtartan ; 
the  Castle  resumed  its  dignified  calm. 
Visitors  came  and  went.  Mr.  Jabez  W. 
Fitter  took  a  walk  in  the  garden  with 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Yere,  and  returned 
to  the  house  her  accepted  lover.  Lady 
Lillebonne  once  more  urged  on  Flora  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Merivale,  and  explained  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  her  feelings,  as 
a  mother,  to  part  with  both  her  daugh- 
ters  at    once ;     and    how   economical    it 
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would  be  to  have  one  wedding  for  two 
marriages. 

Flora  showed  some  of  the  de  Vera 
spirit. 

'  I  am  engaged  to  another  man, 
and  Mr.  Merivale  is  out  of  the  question. 
If  you  want  a  second  couple  on  Clara's 
wedding-day,  you  must  persuade  either 
Senlac  or  Eustace  to  provide  you  with  a 
daughter-in-law.  No,  dear  mother,  the 
more  I  see  of  the  "  marrying  men  "  who 
pervade  society,  the  more  I  feel  how  im- 
measurably superior  Felix  Vereker  is  to 
any  of  them.' 

Lady  Lillebonne  ceased  to  urge  Mr. 
Meri vale's  claims. 

Only  three  quiet  days  had  passed  when  a 
bomb-shell  fell  into  the  earl's  study  in  the 
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shape  of  a  letter  from  a  W.S.  of  Edin- 
burgh, enquiring  whether  Lord  Lillebonne 
would  prefer  to  appear  in  a  police-court 
or  to  compromise  matters  with  Augustus 
Tothill,Esq.,and  further  enquiring  whether 
his  lordship  would  quietly  resign  his  title 
and  estates  on  favourable  terms,  or  push 
Mr.  Tothill  (more  properly  the  Earl  of 
Lillebonne)  to  the  extremity  of  mak- 
ing his  claim  good  before  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Once  again  was  the  unhappy  nobleman 
in  the  depths  of  despair.  He  knew  that 
he  must  compromise  in  the  matter  of  the 
assault  by  payment  of  some  considerable 
«um  of  money;  and  he  feared  that  he 
should  have  to  incur  enormous  expense 
in  defending  himself  in  the  other  matter. 
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He  uttered  his  groans  in  his  wife's 
presence. 

^  Do  not  be  down-hearted,'  she  said,, 
cheerfully  ;  '  I  am  quite  certain  this  man 
is  not  a  de  Yere  at  all.  Everything  will 
come  right.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  all 
wrong.     And  I  have  no  one  to  consult.' 

'  You  can  consult  me.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear  Clara,  but,  after  all,  you 
are  not  a  lawyer.' 

'  I  am  not,'  she  conceded ;  '  why  not 
run  up  to  Edinburgh  and  see  your  own 
lawyer  ?  Mr.  Macniven  will  know  exactly 
what  to  do.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Lillebonne ;  '  yes,  but  I 
don't  consider  Macniven  my  own  lawyer  ; 
he  only  acts  for  me  in  Scotland.     Taylor 
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of  Bush  Lane  is  our  family  solicitor,  but  I 
don't  think  he  is  sharp  enough  to  fight 
these  Scotch  lawyers.  I'll  go  to  Macniven. 
Oh,  my  father  made  a  great  mistake  when 
he  bought  this  place.  We  de  Veres  have 
no  business  to  be  in  Scotland.  Mistakes  ! 
why,  we  make  nothing  but  mistakes ! 
Everything  that  I  do  is  wrong.  I  know 
I  am  weak  when  I  am  not  roused.  I  tem- 
porise before  the  danger,  and  I  provoke  it 
when  I  come  face  to  face  with  it,  and  I 
weep  over  it  when  I  have  fallen  into 
it.' 

'  Oh,  my  love !'  said  his  wife,  2^ fitting 
her  arm  round  his  neck  and  kissing  his 
forehead,  damp  with  agitation  ;  '  my  dear- 
est love,  you  judge  yourself  too  harshly. 
You  are  the  best  of  men,  the  best  of  hus- 
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bands  and  fathers,  so  unselfish,  so  ami- 
able, so  high-minded.' 

But  her  truthful  flattery  did  not  quite 
soothe  the  ruffled  heart. 

'  I  ought  never  to  have  given  way  to 
that  Tothill ;  the  first  time  he  wrote  to  me, 
I  ought  to  have  put  his  letter  in  the  fire 
without  sending  any  answer  to  it.' 

'  Letters  ?'  asked  her  ladyship  ;  '  has  he 
been  writing  to  you?' 

'  I  forgot  you  did  not  know ;  Clara 
knows.' 

He  proceeded  to  tell  his  wife  about  the 
various  epistles  from  '  Veritas,'  and  the  vari- 
ous sums  sent  in  response  to  them.  She 
tried  not  to  blame  him,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed. He  uttered  more  and  more  emphatic 
•self-reproaches,  and  the  morning-room  be- 
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came  a  place  of  wailing.  Lillebonne 
refused  to  be  comforted. 

At  last  his  wife  grew  weary  of  the  scene^ 
and  used  energetic  means  of  bringing  him 
to  reason. 

'  Come,  come,  enough  of  this.  You 
carry  it  too  far.  Look  on  the  bright  side. 
You  know  very  well  that  this  Tothill 
cannot  be  the  heir.' 

'But  he  may  be  able  to  bring  forward 
the  heir.' 

'  He  may  also  be  able  to  bring  forward 
the  man  in  the  moon,  but  he  won't  per- 
form either  feat.  You  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed, take  my  word  for  it.  And  you 
may  congratulate  yourself  on  the  capital 
stroke  of  business  which  you  have  just 
done  in  another  direction.' 
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'  Which  is  that  ?'  said  the  dejected 
nobleman. 

'  Securing  Fitter  for  Clara.' 

'  There  again  !  Why,  the  fellow  is  the 
son  of  a  working-man — he  says  so  himself 
— and  as  Yankee  as  he  can  be.' 

'  Not  Yankee,'  said  the  lady,  '  only 
American.  And  nothing  can  be  better 
taste  in  these  days  than  to  marry  into 
American  wealth.  You  ought  to  be  as 
happy  as — as  I  am.  Get  Mr.  Macniven 
to  settle  with  that  Tothill  once  for  all ; 
and  then,  in  October,  we  must  return  to 
London  to  see  about  Clara's  trousseau.  By 
that  time  Flora's  infatuation  for  that  young 
artist  will  have  worn  itself  out,  and  every- 
thing will  be  once  again  bright  around 
you.' 
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Lord  Lillebonne  smiled  a  sickly  smile, 
but  did  not  seem  as  happy  as — as  his 
wife. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


A  LEGAL  OPINION. 


But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  heals  the  hurt  that  Honour 
feels. 

Tennyson. 


The  Clarendon  Hotel  in  Princes  Street 
looks  upon  the  grim  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 
There  is  no  finer  street  in  Europe  than 
Princes  Street.  He  whom  business  com- 
pels to  spend  a  week  in  the  modern  Athens 
may   well    congratulate    himself    on    the 
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locality  chosen  by  Fate.  Lord  Lillebonne, 
looking  out  upon  that  magnificent  pros- 
pect opposite  his  window,  did  not  fail  to 
admire  it.  He  dined  alone,  and  went  out 
in  the  autumn  twilight  and  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  Princes  Street  Gardens.  From 
St.  John's  Church  to  the  Waverley  Station , 
and  from  the  Waverley  Station  end  to 
St.  John's  Church,  he  paced  two  or  three 
times,  wondering  whether  there  could  pos- 
sibly be  any  truth  in  Tothill's  claim,  and 
also  w^ondering  hoAv  it  would  be  regarded 
by  the  legal  mind. 

In  the  old  town  above  him  the  lights 
twinkled  in  many  windows  ;  along  Princes 
Street  rumbled  tram-cars,  omnibuses,  and 
cabs ;  below,  in  the  hollow,  snorted  and 
puffed    asthmatic    engines.       At    length 
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Lillebonne  felt  weary  of  his  own  thoughts  ; 
he  went  into  the  hotel,  and  found  there  a 
note  from  Mr.  Macniven,  appointing  eleven 
o'clock  next  morning  for  an  interview. 

The  earl  was  punctual;  but  Macniven 
was  engaged.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
spent  in  an  outer  room,  and  then  Lille- 
bonne was  admitted  to  the  lawyer's 
sanctum. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord,'  said  Macni- 
ven, '  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  but  a  lady 
client  was  here,  and  I  could  hardly  hurry 
her  away.' 

'  It  is  difficult  to  hurry  ladies,'  said  the 
earl. 

'  They  always  favour  one  with  so  many 
superfluous  details.  They  never  stick  to 
the   point.     Now,   this   good   woman  has 
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been  travelling  in  Norway,  and  sent  home 
two  boxes  by  long  sea.  The  steamer,  on 
board  which  they  were,  had  not  been  out 
a  day  when  it  collided  with  another,  and 
sank.' 

'  Very  unfortunate  !'  said  Lillebonne ;  '  I 
wish  this  Tothill  had  been  in  it.  Do  you 
think  that  he  can  possibly  make  any 
claim  T 

'  Quite  possibly,'  returned  the  lawyer ; 
^  well,  she  claims  the  value  of  the  contents 
of  her  two  boxes,  but  as  they  Avere  not  in- 
sured I  am  afraid  she  will  recover  nothing. 
On  the  contrary,  she  has  had  to  pay  a  lot 
of  money.' 

'  Oh,  as  for  paying  money,  I  am  quite 
weary  of  paying  money.' 

Mr.  Macniven  was  a  stout,  loose-hung, 
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florid  man  who  sat  back  in  a  deep  arm- 
chair. 

'  They  have  raised  the  vessel/  he  con- 
tinued, '  and  she  has  been  called  on  to  pay 
her  share  of  the  cost  of  raising ;  that  she 
looks  on  as  a  grievance.  Then  she  gets  a 
letter  from  the  Salvage  Society  to  say  that 
her  boxes  are  recovered,  and  that  if  she 
chooses  she  can  buy  them  back;  if  not, 
they  will  be  sold  by  public  auction.' 

'Buy  back  her  own  property?'  said 
Lillebonne,  interested  in  spite  of  himself. 

'  Yes,  they  are  no  longer  hers  ;  they  be- 
long to  the  Salvage  corps.' 

'  That  seems  curious  and  unjust.' 

'  So  she  thinks,  but  it  is  the  law.  If  she 
had  only  insured  her  boxes,  she  could  re- 
cover   for  them.      It    is  astonishing  how 
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people  will  neglect  to  insure,  even  their 
houses  and  their  lives.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  insure  my  title,'  said  the 
€arl,  with  a  dark  smile. 

'Oh,  it  is  in  no  real  danger.  Why,  I 
remember  your  father ;  no  one  ever  hinted 
of  any  claimant  in  his  days.  I  spent  a 
week  once  at  Strathtartan.  He  had  some 
very  good  port.  We  drank  port  in  those 
days,  and  were  all  the  better  for  it.' 

'  Perhaps,'   put   in  Lillebonne,   '  I  had 
better  leave  the  question  of  getting  rid  of 
Tothill  as  a  claimant  to  my  lawyer  in  Lon- 
don, and  only  take  your  opinion  on   the 
subject  of  the  assault.' 

'  I  understand,  from  what  you  have 
written,  that  you  admit  the  assault.  Ad- 
missions   are    dangerous   things.      I    am 
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always  sorry  when  my  clients  admit  any- 
thing without  consulting  me.  Now,  I'll 
tell  you  a  curious  story  of  a  man  who 
admitted  that  he  had  committed  a  felony 
of  which  he  was  perfectly  innocent.' 

'  I  am  not  innocent  in  this  case,'  said 
Lillebonne,  talking  down  in  self-defence 
the  garrulous  old  solicitor ;  '  I  struck  Tot- 
hill  a  pretty  heavy  blow  on  his  shoulder, 
and  I  hope  it  still  smarts :  and  the  point 
with  me  is,  shall  I  offer  him  money  to 
heal  the  wound,  or  shall  I  let  him  get  a 
summons  against  me,  and  then,  in  my 
defence,  explain  the  provocation  he  had 
given  me  ?' 

'  Ah,  now,  provocation  is  an  awkward 
thing  to  tackle.  Some  magistrates  will 
rule  that  to  call  a  man  a  liar  is  not  suffi- 
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cient  provocation,  while  another  will  think 
that  if  you  tread  on  a  fellow's  corn  he  is 
justified  in  thrashing  you.  I  know  a  case 
in  which,  on  board  a  penny  steamer  on 
the  Thames ' 

'  In  my  case,  do  you  suppose  a  magis- 
trate would  hold  me  justified  in  taking 
the  law  into  my  own  hands  ?' 

'  If  your  case  came  before  a  man  like 
Sir  Andrew  Barnacle,  for  instance,  he 
would  probably  dismiss  the  summons. 
But  Mr.  Goolidge  very  likely  would  in- 
flict the  heaviest  fine  allowed  bv  law. 
There  was  a  poor,  weakly  house-painter 
who  pushed  his  great,  muscular  wife ' 

Lord  Lillebonne  stood  up ;  he  could 
endure  this  no  longer;  he  feared  that 
poor  old  Macniven  had  '  run  all   to   fat,* 
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and  that  his  brain,  indeed,  was  softening. 

'  Well,  good-bye,  Macniven  ;  I  won't 
waste  any  more  of  your  time.' 

'  Good-day,  my  lord,'  said  the  lawyer, 
suddenly  growing  business-like  and  firm  ; 
'  my  unhesitating  advice  is  that  you  should 
compromise  this  matter,  whatever  it  may 
cost  you.  Don't  have  your  name  dragged 
before  the  public.  It  has  already  been  in 
the  papers  more  than  enough.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  cried  the  earl,  regaining 
confidence  in  his  legal  adviser,  '  that  is 
true.  So  settle  it  if  you  can  for  five,  ten, 
twenty  pounds.  Remember  I  am  a  poor 
man  for  my  position.  And  if  I  should 
lose  my  position ' 

'  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  this 
TothiM,  or  anybody  else,  must  bring  for- 
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ward  some  very  cogent  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords  would  dream  of  disturbing 
you; 

Lord  Lillebonne  went  back  to  his  hotel 
much  cheered  by  Macniven's  words.  It 
did  strike  him  that  a  letter  with  a  penny 
stamp,  or  a  halfpenny  post-card,  would 
have  done  as  well  as  his  journey  from 
Strathtartan,  but  there  was  a  certain  sat- 
isfaction in  having  an  interview  with  his 
solicitor,  and  a  certain  sense  of  security 
in  a  viva-voce  consultation.  He  had  lunch 
at  the  '  Clarendon,'  and  returned  to  Strath- 
tartan in  time  for  dinner. 

In  the  evening  he  told  his  wife  that 
Macniven  would  settle  everything;  and 
to  his  family  and  guests  he  presented  such 
an  appearance  of  assured  contentment  that 
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they  were  quite  easy  on  his  account.  Mr, 
Fitter  had  been  very  anxious  ;  for,  if  Lady 
Clara  was  not  really  an  earl's  daughter, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  marrying  her  ? 
There  were  plenty  of  girls  at  home  as 
handsome  as  she,  and  handsomer. 
But  now  everything  seemed  comfortably 
settled. 

Four  days  later  Lord  Lillebonne  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Macniven,  saying  that 
Tothill  was  willing  to  accept  a  hundred 
pounds  in  full  payment  of  bodily  injuries 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  lordship,  '  and 
not  a  penny  less.'  Over  this  assessment 
of  damages  the  earl  groaned ;  but  paid. 
Over  the  repairs  at  Duff's  farm  he  groaned  • 
but  paid.  Over  the  cheque  for  Clara's 
trousseau   he  groaned ;    but   paid.     When 
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Lady  Lillebonne  announced  the  necessity 
of  migrating  to  London  in  order  to  buy 
the  trousseau^  he  not  only  groaned  but 
protested. 

'  I  thought  we  were  settled  here  until 
after  Christmas.  It  is  really  very  expen- 
sive moving  a  whole  household  to  and  from 
London  and  the  Highlands.  Could  you 
not  order  what  you  want  from  Edinburgh  ?' 

'  Everything  is  dearer  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.' 

'  Then  have  the  things  sent  from 
London.' 

'  Think  of  the  charges  for  carriage,  my 
dear !  And  how  could  we  have  any  choice  ? 
The  trousseau  must  be  bought  either  in 
London  or  in  Paris.' 

'  Oh,  not  Paris !'  said  Lord  Lillebonne. 
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'  You  have  only  two  daughters,  and 
only  one  of  them  is  likely  to  marry  ;  and 
you  must  do  what  is  right  for  that  one. 
The  wedding  must  take  place  in  London.' 

'  Oh,'  said  the  earl ;  '  I  thought  we  might 
have  it  quietly  here.' 

'  My  dear  boy !  In  a  country  where 
English  churchmen  are  considered  dis- 
senters !     No,  indeed.' 

'  Then  at  Mont  Veraye.' 

'  If  you  like.  But  I  did  not  think  you 
would  wish  for  the  expense  of  putting  up 
all  our  guests  for  several  days,  as  you 
must  do  if  you  invite  them  into  Worces- 
tershire. In  London  one  only  has  them 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  they  require 
very  little  more  than  tea.  At  Mont  Veraye 
you  would  have  to  provide  carriages  for 
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everybod}',  but  in  London  they  would 
bring  their  own  carriages.  And,  Lille- 
bonne,  you  must  remember  that  the  local 
people  all  took  the  part  of  that  young 
man  ;  and  I  am  afraid  something  unpleasant 
would  happen  if  Clara  were  to  be  married 
there.' 

'  I  had  forgotten  poor  Laurence,'  said 
the  earl;  'his  grave  is  just  beside  the 
path.  No,  you  are  right,  Mont  Veraye 
would  not  do.     Let  it  be  in  London.' 

So  this  point  was  settled;  and  orders 
sent  to  Eaton  Place  that  the  house  should 
be  prepared  for  the  return  of  the  family. 
Lady  Lillebonne  knew  that  by  having  the 
marriage  in  town  she  would  escape  a  great 
deal  of  expense  ;  for  it  was  not  likely  that 
friends  on  the  Continent,  in  Scotland,  in 
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Ireland,  in  out-of-the-way  country  places, 
would  accept  her  invitations  to  her 
daughter's  Avedding.  Her  calculations 
proved  correct.  Very  few  persons  were 
able  to  promise  to  be  in  Eaton  Place  in 
October.  In  fact,  they  did  not  care  to  be 
there,  for  they  knew  that  the  '  function  ' 
would  not  be  worth  going  to.  Lord  and 
Lady  Lillebonne  were  not  leaders  of 
fashion  ;  their  small  means — that  is,  small 
for  their  rank — prevented  them  from  giv- 
ing entertainments  which  cost  large  sums 
of  money,  and  their  pride  prevented  them 
from  inviting  to  their  houses  those  wealthy 
parvenus  whom  it  was  an  advantage  to 
meet.  So  the  great  world — Society  with 
a  capital — was  not  able  to  attend  Lady 
Clara's  wedding. 
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Mr.  Fitter  behaved  very  well ;  he  was 
afFectionate,  but  not  demonstrative.  He 
gave  his  bride  some  handsome  jewelry. 
He  did  not  wish  many  of  his  own  friends 
to  be  invited  to  Eaton  Place.  Indeed,  he 
had  but  few  friends  in  England.  Clara 
was  quite  satisfied  with  her  lover.  She 
thought  that  when  he  took  her  to  his 
country,  she  would  find  her  title  very 
impressive ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  re- 
public worship  '  handles '  with  an  open 
adoration  which  would  be  very  bad  taste 
among  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  and 
the  associates  of  an  aristocracy. 

While  Clara  was  thus  the  heroine  of 
the  hour,  poor  Flora  was  left  out  in  the 
cold.  She  would,  of  course,  be  her  sister's 
bridesmaid,  but  that  is   a  position  which 
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brings  no  great  honour,  though  in  this 
case  it  would  bring  emolument,  for  Mr. 
Fitter  was  known  to  have  ordered  six 
diamond  butterflies.  Flora  had  no  hope 
that  Felix  Vereker  would  be  invited  to 
the  wedding;  he  was  never  mentioned. 
That  engagement  seemed  more  than  ever 
hopeless.  Letters  passed  between  Flora 
and  Felix ;  each  knew  what  the  other  was 
doing  and  thinking.  But  as  to  any  wed- 
ding at  the  end  of  that  engagement,  they 
really  no  longer  expected  it.  '  Some  ten 
or  twenty  years  hence,'  wrote  Felix ;  and 
Flora  replied,  '  Let  us  be  patient.' 

Lord  Lillebonne  had  almost  forgotten 
the  young  artist ;  but  one  day  he  sud- 
denly remembered  the  likeness  of  Flora 
that  he  had  commissioned  Vereker  to  paint. 
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'  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  have 
it,'  he  said  to  himself;  '  perhaps  if  I  get 
it  and  pay  for  it,  just  as  if  Vereker  were  a 
tradesman,  I  shall  make  him  feel  how  im- 
possible it  is  that  he  should  ever  be  my 
son-in-law.  And  yet,  if  he  gets  on  in  his 
profession,  he  will  be  a  good  enough  match 
for  a  girl  who  cares  nothing  about  rank 
or  money.  And  he  is  a  gentleman ;  some- 
how I  like  him  better  than  I  do  Fitter. 
But  her  mother  will  never  consent.  And 
so  what  can  I  do  ?  Well,  Tothill  is  got  rid 
of — for  the  present.' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  DYING  BRIDE. 


Et,  Rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L'espace  d'un  matin. 

Victor  Hugo. 


About  three  weeks  had  passed  since  the 
melancholy  marriage  day  of  Harry  Cole- 
man and  Edith  Crane.  Several  times 
Felix  Vereker  had  called  to  see  them, 
and  each  time  he  had  come  away  with  a 
heavy  heart.     For  they  were   so   happy ! 
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Harry  was  devotedly  loving  and  tender 
to  his  lovely  younor  bride ;  Edith  was  the 
gentlest  and  sweetest  little  wife  that  could 
be  imagined.  The  tiny  menage  in  the 
studio-attics  was  charming ;  there  were 
pretty  luncheons,  delicious  teas,  toothsome 
suppers,  whenever  Vereker  went  there 
by  invitation.  And  when  he  merely 
called  there  was  always  a  hearty  welcome. 
But  he  could  not  fail  to  see  each  time 
that  he  entered  the  place,  that  the  little 
mistress  of  it  was  more  and  more  frao^ile, 
more  and  more  ethereal.  Her  o^litterino: 
eyes,  her  roseleaf  cheeks,  her  transparent 
hands,  seemed  at  each  visit  more  and 
more  striking.  At  first  she  had  been  very 
excitable,  talking  and  laughing  with 
extraordinary    gaiety ;    latterly    she    had 
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been  quieter,  even  silent,  smiling  in  an- 
swer to  her  husband's  or  Vereker's  pleas- 
antries. She  often  now  was  found  lying 
on  the  sofa ;  of  an  evening  she  usually 
said  that  she  was  tired,  and  left  the  studio 
early.  Felix  wondered  whether  Harry 
w^as  prepared  to  lose  his  wife.  Not  a  word 
w^as  said  by  either  on  that  subject;  but 
one  evening,  after  Edith  had  tottered  away, 
Coleman  sat  gazing  into  Vereker's  eyes 
with  a  strange  questioning  gaze.  Felix 
bore  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  put 
his  hand  across  his  eyes.  Harry  threw 
himself  on  the  couch  from  which  Edith 
had  just  risen,  and  lay  there  sobbing  con- 
vulsively but  without  uttering  a  word, 
Felix  looked  on  in  great  distress ;  he  laid 
his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder,  but  the 
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hand  was  shaken  off  impatiently,  almost 
angrily.  He  stood  beside  the  miserable 
husband,  who  in  his  agony  of  grief  would 
let  no  sound  escape  him  which  might 
distress  his  wife. 

After  a  few  minutes — after  an  asfe  of 
suffering — Coleman  lifted  his  white,  hag- 
gard face  from  the  cushions,  sat  up,  and 
said, 

'  Are  you  going  to  send  those  pictures 
to  Gumm's  as  you  talked  of  doing  ?' 

'What?'  cried  Felix,  startled;  'what 
pictures  ?' 

'  You  talked  of  sending  two  or  three  to 
Gumm's  first  winter  exhibition.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  replied  Vereker,  beginning 
to  regain  his  composure ;  '  I  am  sending 
the  "  Buttercups,"   that  portrait  of   Mrs. 
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Moods,  the  enlargement  of  my  great- 
great-grandmother,  and  I  may  send  the 
picture  of  Lady  Flora  if  her  father  will 
allow  me.' 

'  Has  he  paid  you  ?' 

'  No.  He  has  not  seen  the  picture  since 
it  was  finished.  I  don't  think  I  will  let 
him  have  it  now.  I  certainly  won't  let 
him  buy  it.' 

'  Are  there  no  signs  of  yielding  in  that 
quarter?' 

'  None,'  said  Felix. 

Harry  was  silent.  Then  he  went  and 
listened  at  the  bed-room  door,  and  re- 
turned saying, 

'  I  believe  she  is  asleep.  Vereker,  she 
is  no  worse.  But  I  dread  the  winter  for 
her.' 
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'  She  has  no  cough,'  said  Felix. 

'  No  cough,  only  general  failure.  She 
never  now  gets  up  to  breakfast.  What 
jirice  do  you  ask  for  your  great-great- 
grandmother?' 

'  She  may  be  my  great-great-aunt  for  all 
I  know ;  and  I  will  not  sell  her  at  all. 
Lord  Lillebonne  scoffed  at  me  for  having 
an  ancestress,  but  I  value  mine  just  as 
much  as  he  values  his.  I  will  sell  Mrs. 
Moods  for  forty  pounds.  She  is  a  study 
of  a  charwoman,  but  I  have  no  special 
affection  for  her.' 

Coleman  laughed. 

'  And  you,  Harry,  what  have  you  done 
lately?' 

'  Nothing,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  I  can't  work 
at  present.' 
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He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  Felix  took 
the  hint. 

'  It  is  a  long  way  to  my  place,  so  I  think 
I'll  be  going.' 

Harry  closed  the  door  quietly  upon  his 
retreating  friend,  who  went  silently  down 
the  stone  stairs  to  the  street-door.  There, 
beneath  the  dim  but  artistic  lantern,  stood 
Mr.  Quekett,  looking  through  the  open 
door  to  the  damp  street. 

'  It  has  come  on  a  wet  night,  sir ;  would 
you  like  me  to  fetch  a  cab  ?' 

'  Oh,  no,  I  have  a  thick  coat ;  I  shall 
walk  through  it.' 

'  And  pray,  Mr.  Vereker,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  poor  young  thing  upstairs  ? 
She  is  not  long  for  this  world,  if  I'm  any 
judge.' 
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'  I  am  afraid  she  is  very  bad,'  returned 
Felix ;  '  each  time  that  I  see  her  she  seems 
to  me  more  and  more  feeble.  Do  you 
think  she  has  everything  that  she  needs  ?' 

'  She  could  not  have  more  if  she  was  a 
duchess.  It  is  chickens  and  grapes  and 
turtle-soups  every  day  till  I  wonder  how 
Mr.  Coleman  can  pay  for  it  all.' 

So  did  Felix ;  and  this  opened  up  a 
fresh  anxiety. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Quekett  came 
creeping  on  the  scene. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Vereker,  ain't  this  sad  ?  I'm 
that  sorry  for  the  poor  young  things  that 
often  I  just  sit  down  and  cry  about  them. 
Don't  I,  Quekett?' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  often.' 

'Why,  Mr.  Coleman  has  had  three  doc- 
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tors  here ;  one  of  them,  lie  said,  was  the 
most  famous  doctor  for  consumption  that 
there  is  in  London.  But  I  see  by  their 
faces  when  they  come  downstairs  that  they 
don't  give  no  hope  for  Mrs.  Coleman.  So 
I  just  do  my  best,  and  will  do  my  best  as 
long  as  there  is  anything  to  do.  Though 
it's  no  easy  job,  I  can  tell  you,  with  boiled 
chickens,  and  stewed  sweetbreads,  and 
bread-sauce,  and  beef-tea,  and  messes  of 
some  kind  every  day.  But  I  do  my  duty, 
don't  I,  Quekett?  And  you  won't  hear 
me  utter  a  complaint,  or  put  on  a  gloomy 
look,  or  shed  a  tear,  or  give  way  if  it  was 
ever  so,  nor  I  won't  until  it  is  all  over ; 
Willi,  Quekett?' 

'  No,    indeed,    you     won't,'     said    the 
porter. 
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'  All  this  must  be  expensive,'  said 
Felix. 

'Ah,  I  believe  you!'  whispered  Mrs. 
Quekett ;  '  Mr.  Coleman  must  be  a  richer 
man  than  we  think  him.  But  it  won't  be 
for  long,  it  won't  be  for  long.' 

'  No.'  echoed  her  husband  ;  '  it  won't  be 
for  long.' 

'  I'll  send  in  some  jelly,'  said  Yereker, 
'  and  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  Poor 
old  Harry !  I  wonder  if  it  was  wise  of 
him  to  marry!' 

'  She'll  die  happy,'  said  Mrs.  Quekett. 

'  Yes,  she'll  die  happy,'  said  Quekett. 

And  Felix  walked  home  with  those 
words  ringing  in  his  ears,  '  She'll  die 
happy.'  And  he  knew  that  Coleman  would 
live  happier  for  having  given  his  chival- 
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rous  and  devoted  love  and  care  to  the 
poor  child  who  was  but  a  dying  bride. 
Little  Edith  would  have  died  in  her 
mother's  room,  where  she  could  have  had 
comparatively  few  comforts  ;  surrounded, 
as  she  now  was,  by  every  luxury  which 
aiFection  could  procure,  her  path  to  the 
grave  was  made  as  easy  as  it  could  be 
made.  Indeed,  Felix  felt  sure  that  Harry 
would  suffer  afterwards  for  the  luxuries 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  wife.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  could  afford  to  buy 
chickens  and  grapes  and  champagne  every 
day  ;  he  must  be  plunging  heavily  into 
debt.  But  how  could  he  help  it  ?  Could 
he  see  his  dying  wife  in  want  of  luxuries 
and  not  get  them  for  her,  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly ?     Should   Harry  have  married, 
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and  taken  this  great  burden  on  himself? 
Was  it  a  noble  or  a  rash  act?  Was  it  the 
height  of  unselfishness  or  the  height  of 
folly? 

Vereker  had  not  answered  this  question 
when  he  reached  the  door  of  his  own  flat. 
He  opened  it  with  his  latch-key,  and 
stumbled  in.  There  was  a  small  jet  of 
gas  which  he  always  kept  burning.  He 
turned  it  up,  and  bolted  the  door.  In 
the  letter-box  lay  a  missive  of  some  kind, 
which  he  carried  into  the  dinino^-room. 
There  he  li^^hted  the  o;as,  and  looked  about 
him  at  the  desolate  place.  He  was  thirsty, 
and  took  some  brandy  and  soda,  for  he 
was  not  a  teetotaller,  though  he  drank 
very  Httle  alcohol.  Next,  he  glanced  at 
the  letter. 
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'Why,  what  is  this  ?'  he  muttered ;  tear- 
ing open  the  envelope,  he  found  an  epistle 
from  To  thill. 

'  My  dear  Vereker, 

'  I  am  in  London  again,  having 
done  several  good  strokes  of  business 
while  in  Scotland.  I  daresay  you  heard 
of  the  brutal  attack  made  on  me  by  the 
soi-disant  Earl  of  Lillebonne.  It  is  he, 
not  I,  who  smarts  for  that  assault.  Per- 
haps you  have  not  heard  that  I  am  about 
to  oust  him  from  his  false  position.  Don't 
you  wish  you  were 

'  Augustus  Tothill, 
'  Earl  of  Lillebonne^  etc.^  etc' 

^  Mad !'     was     Vereker's    exclamation ; 
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'  this  is  the  letter  of  a  madman.  All  the 
same,  a  lunatic  is  a  very  unpleasant  ad- 
versary. I  am  sorry  for  Lord  Lillebonne  ; 
he'll  have  some  trouble  with  Tothill.  If 
he  had  any  regard  for  his  daughter's  com- 
fort, he  would  let  me  give  her  a  home 
before  these  disagreeables  come  upon  him. 
But  I'll  be  bound  to  say  he  is  so  taken  up 
with  marrying  Lady  Clara  to  this  rich 
American  that  he  has  no  time  to  think 
about  marrying  Flora  to  a  poor  American. 
By  Jove,  what  a  tangle  everything  is  in 
this  world !' 

It  was  not  for  Felix  to  cut  the  Gordian 
tangle  of  earthly  life.  There  are  times 
Avhich  come  to  every  man  when  the  tangle 
of  life  seems  too  distressing  for  endurance, 
when  a  weak  man  struggles  to  get  away 
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from  it,  and  a  strong  man  struggles  to  get 
through  it.  Both  Vereker  and  Coleman 
were  strong  men;  they  struggled  valiantly 
to  force  their  way  through  the  maze  and 
the  jungle  to  the  oj)en  country  beyond. 
Lillebonne  was  a  weak  man  ;  he  always 
wanted  to  turn  back  or  to  turn  aside,  and 
to  get  round  some  other  way  to  the  desired 
goal. 

Vereker's  tangle  was  a  thick  one ;  he 
could  not  imagine  any  way  out  of  it. 
Coleman's  tangle  was  very  thin  at  one 
point ;  only  a  few  slender  twigs  to  break, 
and  he  and  Edith  would  be  free  from 
perplexities — she  soaring  in  pure  ether, 
he  lying  prone  in  the  lonely  desert. 

'  Poor  old  Coleman  !'  said  Felix,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  as  he  turned  into   a  confec- 
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tioner's  shop  and  began  to  order  soups, 
iish,  jellies,  pastry,  fruit,  cream,  all  sorts 
of  things,  to  be  sent  to  Willow  Green 
Studios. 

The  confectioner  was  far  too  fashion- 
able to  have  ever  heard  of  Willow  Green, 
and  his  carts  were  far  too  magnificent  to 
have  ever  penetrated  that  unknown  region. 
It  was  necessary  to  employ  a  commission- 
aire to  convey,  by  train  and  cab,  those 
luxuries  to  poor  little  Edith  Coleman. 
Felix  thought  ruefully  of  his  diminishing 
funds,  and  feared  that,  unless  Mrs.  Moods 
and  his  great-great-grandmother  were 
quickly  sold,  he  would  be  obliged  to  incur 
debts,  as  he  was  sure  Coleman  was  doing. 
Hitherto  Felix  had  kept  clear  of  serious 
debt,  but   there  was  the  flat,  Avhich  was 
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expensive,  and  there  was  friendship  which 
was  expensive,  and  how  would  the  tangle 
and  ? 

Mr.  Gumm  had  his  well-known  premises 
in  the  Haymarket.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
tinction to  have  a  picture  at  Gumm's. 
Everybody  went  to  Gumm's,  and  if  a 
picture  was  there,  everybody  saw  it. 
Some  of  his  artist  friends  wondered  how 
Felix  contrived  to  send  some  pictures  to 
Gumm's.  There  were,  no  doubt,  several 
thinD:s  Avhich  contributed  to  his  success. 
In  the  first  place,  his  appearance  and 
manner  were  in  his  favour,  and  Mr.  Gumm 
knew  a  gentleman  when  he  saw  one. 
Then  the  P.A.G.  had  happened  to  speak 
once  to  Gumm  about  '  Apple  Blossoms,' 
and  Gumm  had  made  up  his  mind,  if  op- 
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portunity  offered,  to  give  Vereker  a  place 
in  those  august  galleries — galleries  much 
more  august  than  those  of  Burlington 
House  or  the  Advance.  Further,  Mr. 
Gumm  knew  that  Lord  Lillebonne  had 
bought  Vereker's  '  Apple  Blossoms,'  and 
had  commissioned  him  to  j)aint  the  por- 
trait of  Lady  Flora  Vere  de  Vere ;  Gumm 
also  had  heard  a  rumour  that  Vereker 
was  going  to  marry  that  very  Lady  Flora. 
Altogether,  Vereker  seemed  to  be  a  man 
likely  to  catch  the  public  taste  and  to 
become  popular.  Therefore  it  was  that 
when  he  walked  into  Mr.  Gumm's  shop 
and  asked  for  a  private  interview  with  the 
proprietor  that  interview  was  granted  to 
Vereker   with    no    more    than   a    decent 

delay. 
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October  is  not  May ;  everybody  knows^ 
that,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  the 
London  tradesman.  Whatever  his  wares ^ 
be  they  potatoes,  petticoats,  paper-hang- 
ings, pickles,  or  pictures,  they  must  be 
different  at  the  beginning  of  winter  from 
those  which  he  offered  at  the  beginning 
of  summer,  and  this  very  much  because 
autumn  customers  are  unlike  spring  cus- 
tomers. Mr.  Gumm  knew  that  the  tastes 
of  his  October  visitors  required  a  calmer, 
soberer  diet  than  that  spread  out  before 
the  butterflies  of  May.  At  this  time  of 
year  many  simple  country  folks  come  up 
to  London  for  the  mildest  dissipation. 
They  patronise  German  Reed's  Entertain- 
ment ;  they  revel  at  South  Kensington  ; 
they   are    wildly  excited  by   the    British 
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Museum ;  they  mount  to  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul's ;  they  attend  service  at  the  Found- 
ling ;  in  a  word  they  do  London,  in  their 
own  fashion,  not  after  the  fashion  of  the 
May  flaneurs. 

In  October  Mr.  Gumm  filled  his  galleries 
with  works  of  a  quiet  and  homely  charac- 
ter: little ^^72 r^ pieces;  English  landscapes; 
flower  and  fruit  arrangements.  Old  gentle- 
men and  elderly  ladies  from  the  depths  of 
the  country  admired  and  even  bought 
these  pictures.  The  old  gentlemen  Avore 
hats  with  brims  of  the  fashion  of  seven 
years  ago ;  the  elderly  ladies  decorated 
themselves  with  layers  of  lace,  ribbon  bows, 
and  odd  pieces  of  jewelry  stuck  about 
them  in  a  careless  and  promiscuous  man- 
ner ;  but  they  had  money,  and  they  liked 
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to  spend  it  when  they  paid  their  annual 
or  biennial  visits  to  London. 

The  astute  Mr.  Gumm  had  gauged  Felix 
Vereker's  powers — a  man  who  would  never 
set  the  Thames  on  fire,  but  who  would 
light  a  httle  flame  by  which  to  'warm 
both  hands.'  His  muse  would  not  run 
away  wdth  him  ;  she  would  carry  him  safely 
to  the  winning-post.  His  pictures  would 
please  and  would  sell.  '  Apple  Blossoms ' 
had  actually  been  talked  about.  Two  or 
three  of  his  canvases,  which  were  never 
very  large,  might  well  be  set  before  the 
autumn  visitors  to  Gumm's  galleries.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  Vereker's  '  Great- 
great-grandmother,'  and  his  '  Study  of  a 
Charwoman,'  together  with  his  '  Portrait 
of  a   Man,'    (himself)    and    a    replica    of 
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'  Buttercups '  were  placed  in  the  rooms  in 
the  Haymarket,  and  seen  of  many  people. 
THey  did  not  sell  at  once,  nobody  thought 
they  would.  'Mrs.  Moods'  was  the  favour- 
ite, there  was  said  to  be  humour  in  her 
presentment ;  next  came  the  '  Portrait  of 
a  Man,'  which  no  one  recognised  as  that 
of  the  artist;  the  'Buttercups'  was  thought 
very  pretty,  but  'Great-great-grandmother* 
was  considered  stiff. 

Felix  took  his  pictures  to  Gumm's  one 
day  soon  after  that  evening  which  he  had 
spent  at  the  Colemans' when  Edith  seemed 
to  him  to  be  dying.  He  thought  much 
more  of  the  sorrow  in  his  friend's  home 
than  of  any  advantage  coming  to  himself 
through  his  pictures.  Very  great  advan- 
tage was  to   come  to  him  ere  long.     But 
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the  approaching  grief  to  Harry  Coleman 
was  more  in  his  mind  than  anything  else. 

He  called  once  or  twice  with  some  little 
present,  but  did  not  go  up  to  his  friend's 
rooms  because  either  the  doctor  or  the 
clergyman  was  with  them,  or  Mrs.  Cole- 
man had  had  a  very  bad  night,  and  her 
mother  had  been  sent  for.  One  evening 
tie  was  told  that  she  could  not  possibly 
last  through  the  night ;  next  morning  he 
went  there  early,  and  Mrs.  Quekett's  in- 
formation was  that  the  poor  girl  had 
rallied,  and  the  doctor  now  said  that  she 
would  linger  on  for  weeks.  The  following 
day  Felix  did  not  call. 

But  the  day  after  that  he  did  so. 
Neither  Quekett  nor  his  wife  was  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  and  Vereker 
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went  upstairs.  At  the  top  he  foinicl  the 
door  of  the  studio  open  ;  he  went  in  and 
noticed  how  dusty  and  desolate  everything 
was  ;  no  woman's  hand  now  kept  it  in 
beautiful  order.  He  looked  about  for  a 
vase  in  which  to  place  some  gloire  de  Bijon 
2'oses  which  he  had  brought  for  Edith,  but 
he  found  nothing  suitable.  He  went 
-out  on  the  landing  wondering  where  Harry 
might  be. 

From  the  bed-room  came  sounds  as  of  feet 
moving,  but  not  of  voices.  A  chill  struck 
upon  Vereker's  heart ;  perhaps  at  this 
very  moment  the  gentle  girl  was  dying. 
The  door  was  opened  from  within,  and  the 
/)dour  from  the  room  proclaimed  that  the 
tenant  of  it  was  dead.  It  is  most  strange, 
that  odour  which  tells   so  soon  that  the 
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forces  which  resist  death  have  ceased  to 
energise,  and  that  decay  has  already  be- 
gun. We  begin  to  die  on  the  day  of  our 
birth.  Within  the  new-born  infant's- 
frame  is  the  germ  of  that  disease  which 
will  some  day  beat  the  man  down  to  the 
grave  ;  there  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  hearty, 
the  lungs,  the  brain,  which  growing  ever 
weaker  at  length  gives  way,  and  drop& 
him  by  the  roadside,  worn  out  in  the 
struggle.  We  are  dying  all  our  lives ; 
with  some  the  process  is  longer,  with  some 
shorter.  There  is  no  more  pathetic  line 
penned  by  Pope  than  his  history  of  him- 
self— '  that  long  disease  my  life.'  Little 
Edith  Crane's  disease  had  been  but  short, 
for  her  life  was  but  short.] 

From   the    open    door    came    out  Mrs. 
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Quekett,  very  grave  and  silent.  She  car- 
ried a  counterpane  and  other  bed  furniture. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Vereker,  it  is  all  over.' 

•  I  thought  so.     When?' 

'  At  8.30  this  morning.' 

'  Who  was  ^\dth  her?' 

'  Her  husband  and  her  mother.' 

'-  Was  there  much  suffering  ?' 

'None  at  the  last.  There  had  been 
very  distressing  breathlessness,  but  that 
ceased  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  she 
was  perfectly  calm.  Suddenly  she  gave 
one  great  sigh,  and  she  was  gone.' 

Felix  looked  at  his  roses,  and  said 
nothing. 

Presently  Mrs.  Quekett  asked, 

'  Shall  I  tell  Mr.  Coleman  you  are  here?' 

'  Yes,  please.' 
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Felix  still  remained  on  the  landing  and 
still  looked  stupidly  at  tlie  roses.  He 
thought  they  had  begun  to  wither. 

Coleman  came  from  the  room,  a  white, 
haggard  object  hardly  to  be  recognised. 
He  put  out  his  hand  to  his  friend,  but  did 
not  speak.  Vereker  opened  his  arms  and 
clasped  Harry  in  them  as  he  might  have 
clasped  a  child ;  and  Harry  laid  his  head 
on  Vereker's  shoulder  as  a  woman  might 
have  done.  But  neither  of  them  spoke. 
Felix  relaxed  his  grasp  ;  that  momentary 
confession  of  weakness  was  over.  A  man 
cannot  embrace  another  man  without  being 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  unless  he  be  a 
Frenchman.  Even  at  this  solemn  moment 
Felix  was  ashamed  ^of  his  tenderness  and 
Harry  of  his  emotion. 
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Coleman  beckoned  Felix  to  enter  the 
room.  Laid  on  the  mattress  and  covered 
with  a  sheet  was  the  beautiful  corpse  of 
Edith.  Beside  it,  on  a  low  chair,  rocking 
herself,  sat  Mrs.  Crane ;  she  did  not  weep  ; 
no  one  weejDS  on  the  day  of  a  death.  Next 
day  tears  begin  to  flow.  Mrs.  Quekett 
came  back  and  silently  turned  down  the 
sheet,  exposing  the  placid  white  face.  The 
golden  hair  rippled  over  the  pillow;  and 
there  was  on  the  features  a  slight  smile, 
and  a  strano^e   suofo^estion  that  the  closed 

O  CO 

eyes  were  looking  towards  something  very 
far  off. 

For  a  few  moments  Felix  gazed  at  this 
head,  more  lovely  than  any  piece  of  scul[>- 
ture  ;  then  he  laid  the  yellow  roses  upon 
the  ripples  of  the  golden  hair,  and  left  the 
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room.  He  had  no  right  to  stay  there. 
Coleman  followed  him. 

'  Will  you  come  with  me,  Harry  ?'  said 
Vereker;  '  come  and  stay  with  me.' 

'  Not  at  present.' 

'Not  to-night?' 

'  No  ;  I  shall  remain  here.'  He  waved 
his  hand  round  the  disordered  studio. 

'  Will  you  come  to  me  by-and-by  ?' 

'Yes,  afterwards.' 

Felix  nodded  and  went  away. 

On  the  stairs,  as  he  went  down,  he  met 
Quekett,  who  was  bustling  up  them,  raised 
in  importance  by  the  event  which  had  just 
happened  in  the  Willow  Green  Studios. 
'  The  first  death  we've  had !'  he  said,  with 
lugubrious  glee.  '  I've  been  to  the  under- 
taker,   and  I've  been  to  the   secretary  of 
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the  company,  and  IVe  had  a  talk  with 
Howland,  and  I've  made  everything  right. 
I'm  going  to  Mr.  Coleman's  tailor  this 
afternoon ;  and  I've  more  to  o;et  throug^h 
than  I  can  manage.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  was  Vereker's  response,  as 
he  went  down  further. 

He  walked  home  very  sadly,  full  of  fear 
for  Coleman,  whose  life  would  be  far  more 
lonely  in  the  future  than  if  he  had  never 
had  a  companion.  He  must  come  and  live 
in  Vereker's  flat.  There  would  never  be 
iiny  lady  there,  and  these  two  desolate  men 
must  live  together  to  a  dreary  old  age, 
wedded  to  nothing  but  Art. 

There  was  a  letter  from  Flora.  The 
whole  party  from  Strathtartan  had  come  to 
Eaton   Place,  and   Clara's  wedding  would 
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be    celebrated   on   the    29th    of    October. 

'  Do  come  here  some  day,  and  ask  to  see 
me,  just  as  if  you  were  an  ordinary  visitor. 
Some  result  might  follow.  At  all  events, 
nothing  could  be  more  uncomfortable  than 
our  present  position.' 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  Felix 
thought  much  about  Flora  de  A^ere,  and 
little  about  Edith  Coleman  who  lay  dead 
with  roses  among  her  rippling  golden  hair. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


ONE  OF  nature's  NOBLEMEN. 


No  sooner  does  a  young  man  see  his  sweetheart  coming, 
but  he  smugs  up  himself,  pulls  up  his  cloak,  now  fallen 
about  his  shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  bands, 
cuffs,  slicks  his  hair,  twires  his  beard,  etc. 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Burton. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  London  cabmen 
may  have  faults ;  they  may  be  inclined  to 
take  more  out  of  a  fare  and  out  of  a  horse 
than  they  are  strictly  entitled  to ;  but  they 
certainly  have  one  good  quality — they  are 
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cheerful  and  contented.  Look  at  a  group 
of  cabmen  standing  near  their  empty  cabs ; 
bow  merrily  they  talk  and  laugh  together ! 
What  good-fellowship  reigns  among  them  ! 
How  easily  the  cares  of  life  sit  upon  them  ! 
And  yet  they  have  troubles  like  other  men ; 
they  are  no  more  exempt  from  trials  than 
peers  and  philosophers.  One  of  them  has 
a  sick  wife  ;  another  a  crippled  child  ;  a 
third  has  received  but  one  shilling  of  the 
fifteen  which  he  must  earn  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  before  he  can  put  a  penny  into 
his  own  pocket.  Yet  these  three  men  will 
lean  against  some  bit  of  wall,  say  that 
which  encloses  Holland  Park,  or  that 
which  runs  beside  old  Marylebone  church- 
yard, and  they  will  discuss  oats,  race- 
courses,   harness,    and    other  things    con- 
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iiectecl  with  equine  professions,  to  say 
nothing  of  politics,  as  if  they  had  all  the 
goods  of  life  without  working  for  them. 

I  used  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  a 
cabman  and  his  Avife  and  family.  He  drove 
a  four-wheeler,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
drank  to  any  great  extent.  His  wife  and 
four  children  were  the  most  wretchedly 
sickly  creatures  that  I  ever  came  across. 
Yet  the  man  would  drive  me  and  my  lug- 
gage to  the  town's  end  for  sixj)ence  over 
his  legal  fare,  and  grin  at  me,  and  utter 
jests,  and  give  me  friendly  greeting  in 
snow  or  rain  or  ninety  degrees  of  heat. 

Cabmen  take  a  human  interest  in  their 
fares.  When  Felix  Vereker  came  out  from 
his  flat  one  soft,  warm  October  afternoon, 
dressed   as  a  lover  should  be,  a  hansom 
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cauglit  sight  of  him,  and  marked  him  for 
his  own.  In  vain  did  a  four-wheeler  cry,. 
'Cab,  sir?'  the  hansom  knew  his  man. 
Felix  was  borne  along  in  the  two-wheeler 
to  Eaton  Place;  the  driver  felt  instinc- 
tively that  the  good-looking,  sprucely- 
clothed  young  man  was  going  to  call  on 
his  young  woman.  The  shilling  over  his 
fare  confirmed  this  surmise,  and  the  astute 
Jehu  drove  away  with  a  knowing  wink  of 
his  left  eye. 

Felix  did  not  feel  quite  so  brave  as  he 
looked.  What  reception  he  might  meet 
with  he  could  not  even  guess.  Of  course 
Flora  would  be  everything  that  was  de- 
lightful ;  but  suppose  he  should  run  across 
her  father  and  mother  ? 

'  Is  Lady  Flora  de  Vere  at  home  ?' 
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'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  a  young  footman. 

Felix  was  ushered  upstairs  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  in  some  undefined  way 
had  an  out-of-season  appearance ;  there 
were  no  flowers  about,  and  some  of  the 
furniture  was  covered  with  faded  chintz. 
Felix  was  almost  disposed  to  suspect  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  local  Mrs.  Moods.  He 
waited  for  ten  minutes,  in  anxious  expec- 
tation, or  expectant  anxiety,  for  what 
might  happen  ;  when  lo !  the  door  of  the 
room  opened,  and  in  ran  Flora. 

She  looked  radiant ;  the  Highland  sun 
had  tanned  her  cheek,  and  the  Highland 
breeze  had  given  it  colour ;  her  eyes  were 
brighter,  her  hair  more  golden,  her  figure 
more  lithe,  than  ever  before.  Felix  met 
her  a  few  steps  from  the  door,  and  held 
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out  both  his  hands;  she  replied  by  holding 
out  both  her  hands,  which  he  caught  and 
held,  and  so  kept  her  at  arms'  length 
while  he  perused  her  face,  much  as  Ham- 
let may  have  perused  the  fair  face  of 
Ophelia.  After  that,  and  when  his  eyes 
Avere  satisfied,  he  put  his  lips  to  her 
smooth,  white  forehead,  and  then  to  her 
soft  pink  cheeks,  and  finally  to  her  red 
lips,  which  responded  very  slightly,  but 
quite  perceptibly  to  the  pressure  of  his. 
And  then  he  let  her  go,  and  drew  back 
a  pace  or  two,  and  looked  at  her  again. 

'  My  darling  Flora  !' 

'  Oh,  Felix,  it  is  nice  to  see  you 
here.' 

'  And  how  comes  it  that  you  are  able 
to  see  me  here  ?' 
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'  I  really  don't  knoAV.  You  see,  I  have 
always  told  my  father  and  mother  that 
1  am  engaged  to  you,  and  that  I  shall 
never  think  of  anybody  else  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  when  I  thought  about  it  all 
down  there  in  Scotland,  that  we  had  better 
be  more  bold.  Of  course,  I  can't  actually 
leave  my  parents  and  marry  you  against 
their  expressed  wishes,  but  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  any  harm  to  behave  as  if  we 
believed  in  our  engagement ;  I  mean, 
that  you  should  come  to  see  me,  and  if 
we  meet  out  of  doors,  that  you  should 
walk  Avith  me  and  talk  with  me.  You 
know,  Felix,  the  only  thing  they  object  to 
is  your  being  poor.' 

'  I  thought  they  also  objected  to  my  not 
bringing  forward  a  long  pedigree.' 
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'  The}^  cannot  object  to  that,'  said 
Flora ;  '  because  Mr.  Fitter  has  no  long 
pedigree.' 

'  But  he  has  a  long  purse.  I,  alas  !  have 
no  long  purse,  and  as  for  pedigree,  don't 
mention  it.' 

'  The  purse  is  certain  to  grow  longer,' 
cried  Flora,  brightly  ;  '  your  great  talents 
are  sure  to  make  their  way.  I  feel  so 
proud  of  being  chosen  by  a  man  of  real 
genius.  Your  pictures  are  so  lovely. 
They  only  need  be  known  better,  and  all 
the  world  will  run  after  you.  You  have 
it  in  you  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
of  the  day.  There  is  no  young  artist  at 
the  present  moment  who  comes  near  you 
as  to  form  and  colour.' 

Flora  sincerely  meant  all  that  she  said ; 
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she  believed  her  lover  to  be  a  2:reat 
genius;  Raphael,  perhaps,  Avas  greater; 
but  Titian,  Perugino,  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Landseer,  were  distinctly  below 
Vereker  in  native  talent,  though  they  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  please  the  public 
taste  and  to  arrive  at  popularity.  Felix 
did  not  think  so  highly  of  his  own  powers 
as  Flora  did  ;  but  it  was  very  sweet  to 
hear  her  admiration  of  him,  to  listen  to 
her  praise  of  his  greatness  and  his  good- 
ness. For  when  he  told  her  about  Harry 
Coleman,  his  marriage  and  his  bereave- 
ment, she  saw  in  the  story  more  of  Vere- 
ker s  kindness  and  devotion  to  his  friend, 
than  she  saw  of  the  pain  and  pathos  which 
made  it  so  touching.  This  young  lady 
was  so  much  in  love  with  Felix  Vereker, 
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that  he  was  the  pivot  on  which  everything 
turned;  he  was  the  standard  by  Avhich 
everything  was  measured ;  he  was  the 
touchstone  by  which  everything  was 
tested ;  he  was  the  central  figure  of  every 
■group.  All  this  was  very,  very  silly  ;  but 
all  those  persons  who  have  ever  been  in 
love  will  understand  Flora's  condition  of 
mind;  consequently  all  my  readers  will 
understand  it. 

'  And  you  are  getting  on  ?'  said  Flora. 

'  Oh,  yes,  famously.  My  pictures  being 
seen  at  Gumm's  is  doing  me  good.  There 
came  to  the  studio  yesterday  a  queer  old 
thing  who  had  seen  '  Mrs.  Moods,'  and 
thought  she  would  like  me  to  jDaint  her 
portrait.' 

Flora  did  not  know  anything  about  Mrs. 
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Moods,  so  there  ensued  a  history  of  that 
respectable  person  and  a  description  of 
the  flat  on  the  Embankment ;  afterwards 
a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  Gumm's. 

'  A  portrait  of  your  great-great-grand- 
mother !  AVhy,  when  did  you  ever  see 
her  ?' 

'  I  never  saw  her ;  but  I  have  a  minia- 
ture of  her.  She  must  have  been  very 
lovely.  I  sometimes  think  that  you  have 
a  sort  of  look  of  her.  She  is  an  undoubt- 
ed ancestress  of  mine ;  so,  you  see,  I  have 
one  link  of  a  pedigree,  though  Lord  Lille- 
bonne  did  scofl'  at  me  for  hinting  that  I, 
like  him,  have  had  forefathers.  But  why 
do  you  knit  your  brows  and  look  so  per- 
plexed ?  It  gives  you  a  most  charming 
expression.' 
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'  Oh,  Felix  !'  and  the  girl  blushed  and 
laughed ;  '  I  do  believe  that  your  great- 
great-grandmother  is  the  lady  I  was  jealous 
of; 

'  My  dearest,  what  can  you  mean  ?' 

'  There  was  a  canvas  which  you  always 
kept  with  its  face  to  the  wall ;  but  once 
or  twice,  by  some  accident,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  front  of  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  beautiful  young  woman  with  an  old- 
fashioned  dress.' 

'  That  is  the  lady.  I  turned  her  face  to 
the  wall  because  I  did  not  want  your 
father  to  see  her ;  he  had  sneered  at  the 
notion  of  my  ancestors.  And  so  you  were 
jealous,  you  silly  little  puss.' 

'  I'll  never  be  jealous  again.  You  must 
forgive  me.' 
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Forgiveness  Avas  granted  in  the  usual 
form,  and  Felix  arranged  to  meet  Flora 
at  Gumm's  gallery  and  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  pictures. 

Just  as  this  matter  was  settled,  there 
walked  into  the  drawing-room  a  person 
who  was  not  Avanted  there — namely,  the 
Countess  of  Lillebonne. 

Flora  did  not  move  when  she  saw  her 
mother  ;  Felix  rose  and  bowed. 

Lady  Lillebonne  put  up  her  pince-nez 
which  she  only  required  for  reading  and 
writing. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Vereker — I  did  not  know  you 
were  engaged.  Flora.  Madame  Specialite 
de  Confections  is  here  about  the  dresses, 
and  she  wants  to  try  how  the  new  cowboy 
hat  will  suit  you.' 
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The  lady  gave  the  slightest  possible 
bow  to  Vereker,  and  left  the  room. 

'  Not  so  bad !'  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh ;  '  I  am  not  insulted,  and  I  am  not 
forbidden  the  house.  Flora,  we  are  pro- 
gressing.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  now  I  must  go,  for  Madame 
de  Confections  is  a  tremendous  person, 
and  must  not  be  kept  waiting.  It  is 
about  my  bridesmaid's  dress,'  she  ex- 
plained. 

Felix  caught  her  in  his  arms  for  a  last 
pressure  and  kiss. 

'  We  will  go  on  quietly,  and  perhaps 
our  patience  will  gain  the  day.  One 
word  more  :  has  Tothill  been  troublesome 
lately  ?' 

'  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him.' 
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Flora  made  a  rush  to  the  door ;  there 
bhe  paused,  turned,  and  kissed  her  hand 
to  Felix;  he  made  a  rush  towards  her; 
hut  she  flung  the  door  open,  darted 
through  it,  and  was  half-way  up  a  flight 
of  stairs  before  he  was  out  on  the  landing. 
He  went  back  for  his  hat,  and  then  slowly 
descended  to  the  hall. 

Lord  Lillebonne  was  in  his  study ;  he 
had  become  aware  that  \^ereker  was  in  the 
house,  and  was  incKned  to  speak  to  him 
about  Flora's  portrait.  The  earl  hankered 
after  that  2)ortrait  of  his  favourite  daugh- 
ter. He  wanted  to  hang  it  in  his  study. 
He  loved  Flora.  Her  ({uiet  firmness,  her 
constancy  to  her  lover  Avhich  yet  did  not 
lead  her  into  disobedience  to  her  parents, 
was  beginning  to  tell  upon  him  ;  she  was 
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a  good  girl  ;  it  was  a  pity  that  she  could 
not  be  happy.  If  only  Vereker  had  either 
money  or  position,  then  Lillebonne  would 
make  up  his  mind  to  consent  gradually  to 
receive  him  as  a  son-in-law. 

As  Felix  came  down  the  stairs,  the  door 
of  the  study  opened  and  Lord  Lillebonne 
came  out  into  the  hall,  as  if  by  some 
casual  movement ;  he  glanced  at  the 
intruder,  and  said, 

'  Oh— Mr.  Yereker— ah  ! ' 

'  Good-morning,  my  lord,'  said  Vereker, 
with  a  mixture  of  deference  and  briskness; 
'  we  are  having  fine  weather  for  the  time 
of  year.' 

'  Very,  extremely,  quite  so.  I  am  not 
often  in  town  in  the  autumn.  Did  you 
call  on  business,  may  I  ask?' 
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'  Oh,  no,  I  came  to  see  Lady  Flora;  but 
she  has  been  called  away  to  a  dress- 
maker, so  I  take  my  departure.' 

Lord  Lillebonne  thought  that  the  young 
man  was  very  cool  and  bold ;  his  own 
nervous  temperament  led  him  to  admire 
boldness  in  others. 

'  Come  into  my  study,  sir,'  he  said,  with 
formal  courtesy  ;  '  now,  allow  me  to  speak 
to  you  about  my  daughter's  portrait.  It 
is  finished,  I  believe.' 

'  Quite  finished,  at  least  as  finished  as 
my  poor  2)0wers  are  able  to  finish  it.' 

'  I  think — I  have  been  thinking — per- 
haps it  would  be  well — to  have  the  pic- 
ture. Could  you  kindly  send  it  home  ?  I 
will  forward  a  cheque  immediately  on 
receipt  of  the  portrait.' 

VOL.  III.  P 
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'  My  lord,'  said  Felix,  drawing  himself 
up  with  a  proud  air  and  facing  the  earl 
with  conscious  dignity  ;  when  he  did  so, 
the  two  men  were  not  unlike  each  other; 
they  might  almost  have  been  uncle  and 
nephew.  '  My  lord,  the  picture  is  yours, 
it  was  painted  for  you.  You  shall  have  it. 
But  keep  your  cheque.  I  could  not  sell 
the  woman  I  love,  nor  take  money  for  the 
lady  whom  I  hope  to  make  my  wife.' 

So  impressive  was  Vereker's  plain- 
spoken  haughtiness  that  Lillebonne  only 
said,  meekly, 

'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

'  No,'  said  Felix,  growing  warmer  and 
braver ;  '  that  picture  has  been  most  em- 
phatically a  labour  of  love.  I  am  very 
glad   that   Flora's  father   will   possess  it. 
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But  you  must  take  it  as  a  present,  not  as 
a  purchase/ 

At  that  moment  some  current  of  sym- 
pathy passed  between  the  men,  and  Lille- 
bonne  understood  Vereker  with  a  sudden 
flash  of  recognition.  The  young  man  was 
one  of '  Nature's  noblemen,'  the  nobility  of 
his  character  compensated  for  the  lack  of 
Avorldly  rank.  Xo  wonder  Flora  liked 
him ;  why  not  give  way  gracefully,  and 
say,  'Take  her,  and  be  happy!' like  the 
good  father  in  melodramas  ? 

'  You  are  very  kind,  Vereker,  I  appre- 
ciate your  generosity.  Yes,  my  Flora  is 
a  good  girl.  Only  the  exigencies  of  my 
position  hinder  me  from  welcoming  you 
as  a  member  of  my  family.  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  there  is  a  nobility  of  mind 

p2 
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and  heart  which  makes  a  man  the  equal  of 
peers  and  princes.  We  say  nollesse  oblige^ 
and  we  restrict  the  expression  to  nobility 
of  birth,  when  rather  we  should  extend  it 
to  nobility  of  heart  and  mind  which  compel 
noble  deeds  as  stringently  as  ever  did 
worldly  rank.' 

The  earl  had  his  House  of  Lords  man- 
ner on  him,  and  Felix  listened  with  amused 
awe  to  the  grandiloquent  incoherence. 

'  I  don't  know  about  generosity  or 
nobility,'  returned  the  artist ;  '  but  a 
fellow  would  be  a  cad  who  would  sell 
the  portrait  of  his  wife.  Think  of  Eem- 
brandt  selling  Saskia's  likeness  !' 

'  Oh,  Rembrandt,  a  very  great  painter  ;' 
and  Lillebonne  became  the  patron  of  Art 
in   a   trice.     'I   am   a   worshipper  at  the 
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shrine  of  Rembrandt.  Well,  then,  Vere- 
ker,  if  you  will  let  me  have  Flora's  pic- 
ture, I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  you. 
And  if  you  like  to  come  and  see  me 
sometimes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
my  views  on  Art.  You  can  understand 
that  the  future  of  my  daughters  is  very 
dear  to  me.' 

'  I  hope,'  said  Felix,  with  stiff  polite- 
ness, '  that  Lady  Clara  Avill  be  happy.' 

'  Fitter  is  a  good  fellow,  and  very 
wealthy.  Lady  Lillebonne  is  pleased. 
A  mother  should  be  pleased  at  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter.  I  could  not  con- 
sent to  a  marriage  which  Lady  Lillebonne 
did  not  approve  of.  A  woman  seldom 
takes  so  broad  a  view  of  any  matter  as  a 
man.' 
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'  My  lord,'  murmured  Vereker,  moved 
and  cheered  by  the  earl's  tone,  '  I  live  in 
hopes.' 

There  was  something  like  a  tear  trem- 
bling beneath  Yereker's  left  eyelid ;  Lille- 
bonne  saw  it  and  looked  away.  Felix 
backed  towards  the  door. 

'  By-the-by,  I  see  in  the  papers,'  said 
the  earl,  with  another  manner,  '  that  you 
have  some  pictures  on  view  at  Gumm's. 
I'll  have  a  look  at  them  some  morning.' 

'  Lady  Flora  has  promised  to  meet  me 
there  one  day.' 

'  I'll  bring  her  myself.  I  wish  to  teach 
her  to  distinguish  a  good  picture  from  a 
bad  one.  To-morrow,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day— yes,  I'll  take  her  to  Gumm's  on 
Thursday    morning.      To     tell    you    the 
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truth,  I'm  glad  to  get  out  of  this  house 
sometimes,  for  it  is  infested  by  dress- 
makers and  milliners  and  people  of  that 
kind,  and  my  lady  and  Clara  seem  to  talk 
of  nothing  but  fashions.  And  Fitter  is  a 
very  good  fellow,  but  his  notions  of  Art 
are  crude,  crude  in  the  extreme.' 

As  Lillebonne  said  these  last  words, 
with  a  disdainful  curl  of  his  lips,  he 
opened  the  hall-door.  He  had  not  the 
full  2'>osse  of  men-servants  in  town  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  the  young  footman  had 
just  been  sent  off  with  a  note  to  Herr 
Strauss  von  Vergissmeinnicht,  who  was 
establishing  a  great  reputation  for  arti- 
ficial flowers.  As  the  earl  stood  on  the 
doorstep  speaking  some  last  words  to 
Vereker,   who   was    utterly   astounded  at 
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the  sudden  turn  whicli  affairs  had  taken, 
there  approached  a  shabby  figure,  grimacing 
and  pointing  at  the  unconscious  nobleman. 
Vereker  was  shocked  to  see  that  it  was 
Tothill. 

'  Good-morning,'  said  Felix,  shortly, 
wishing  that  Lillebonne  would  go  indoors 
before  he  had  seen  the  degraded  author. 

'  Well,  good-bye  ;'  and  the  earl  held  out 
his  hand. 

'No,  I'll  not  shake  hands  with  you!' 
cried  Tothill's  rough  voice. 

Whereupon  Lillebonne  looked  round 
and  saw  the  creature  whom  he  loathed  as 
we  loathe  some  vile  reptile.  Instantly 
every  bit  of  colour  faded  from  his  face ; 
he  tottered  backwards  into  his  house,  and 
closed  the  door.     Vereker  confronted  Tot- 
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hill  on  the  pavement.  A  baker's  young 
man  and  a  chemist's  boy  looked  on  with 
much  interest. 

'  Now,  Tothill,  what  does  this  mean  ?' 

'  It  means  vengeance !'  hissed  Tothill 
through  his  closed  teeth ;  *  that  man  has 
heaped  insults  upon  me,  and  I  will  pay 
him  out.  He  has  struck  me  as  he  might 
strike  a  dog,  and  I  will  strike  him  in  re- 
turn. I'll  have  my  revenge.  It  will  be 
-a  revenge  such  as  will  make  all  England 
ring.     A  has  les  aristocrats  T 

Tothill  seemed  quite  beside  himself;  he 
was  flinging  his  arms  about. 

'  Look  here,'  said  Felix,  '  don't  you 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.  Let  Lord  Lille- 
bonne  alone.  I  understood  that  he  had 
paid  for  the  assault.' 
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'  For  the  assault,  yes ;  but  now  I  want 
the  peerage.  Is  a  poor  but  honest  man 
to  be  kept  out  of  his  rights  by  a  nincom- 
poop like  that  ?  Do  you  know  that  I  am 
the  Earl  of  Lillebonne  ?' 

'  I  did  not  know  it,'  said  Vereker.  '  I 
say,  Tothill,  I  don't  think  you  should  take 
spirits  so  early  in  the  day.  It  is  a  bad 
habit,  and  will  have  bad  consequences.' 

'  You  are  not  sober,  Vereker,  but  I  for- 
give you,  because  I'm  a  little  bit  gone  the 
same  way  myself  Old  Lillebonne,  too, 
was  quite  screwed.  But  I'll  have  my 
revenge  on  him.     I  shall  shoot  him  !' 

Vereker  was  alarmed ;  Tothill  began  to 
feel  inside  his  coat  as  if  he  might  have  a 
revolver  somewhere  concealed. 

'  Do  you  mind  walking  a  little  way  with 
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me  ?     I    want    to    tell    you   about    poor 
Coleman.' 

Tothill,  who  was  not  drunk,  though  he 
had  been  drinking,  linked  his  arm  through 
Vereker's,  and  certainly  the  latter  could 
have  given  no  greater  proof  of  his  regard 
for  Flora  de  Vere  than  by  enduring  this 
familiarity.  He  felt  more  than  ever  re- 
pelled by  his  companion ;  something  of 
fear  and  horror  mingled  with  contempt  and 
dislike.  But  because  Tothill  might,  and 
would  if  permitted,  render  himself  ob- 
noxious and  dangerous  to  Flora's  father, 
Vereker  allowed  the  dirty  hand  and  the 
greasy  coat-sleeve  to  rest  on  his  immacu- 
late sero:e  suit.  Immediatelv  Tothill  seem- 
ed  to  forget  all  about  Lord  Lillebonne  and 
the  assault  and  the  claim  to  the   peerage, 
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and  to  be  quite  occupied  with  the  history 
of  Coleman's  marriage  and  Edith's  death. 
This  sudden  and  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  subject  which  had  etigrossed  him  but 
a  few  minutes  before  struck  his  guardian 
as  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  Not 
for  the  first  time  a  doubt  as  to  Tothill's 
sanity  flashed  through  Vereker's  mind. 
Perhaps  the  wretched  man  was  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed.  If  so,  Lord  Lillebonne 
must  be  more  carefully  guarded  against 
the  attacks  of  a  madman  than  against  those 
of  a  swindler.  A  new  care  arose  and 
sprang,  black  and  heavy,  upon  Vereker's 
shoulders  ;  Tothill  must  be  watched  lest 
he  should  injure  Lillebonne. 

Felix   persuaded   Tothill   to  walk  with 
him  to  Kensington,  and  there  got  him  to 
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go  into  the  Public  Library  and  sit  down 
to  read  '  Piers  Plowman.'  From  thence 
Felix  went  on  to  Willow  Green,  and  went 
up  to  Coleman's  rooms,  where  the  dead 
wdfe  and  the  desolate  husband  yet  re- 
mained in  mute  communion.  Felix  did 
not  feel  one  whit  less  acutely  the  sorrow 
w^hich  had  fallen  upon  his  friend,  because 
his  own  prospects  had  so  w^onderfuUy 
brightened.  Rather,  he  felt  it  more  from 
the  sharp  contrast.  It  was  like  plunging 
from  midsummer  sunshine  into  a  vault 
never  illumined  by  daylight. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  REAL  EARL. 

All  I  believed  is  true  ! 

I  am  able  yet 

All  I  want,  to  get 
By  a  method  as  strange  as  new  : 
Dare  I  trust  the  same  to  you  ? 

Mesmerism.    Browning. 

Henry  Coleman  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  his  grief  when  he  could  weep.  Tears 
now  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  felt  the 
relief  which  they  bring.  During  the  last 
few  days  he  had  gone  through  those  dread- 
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ful  trials  Avhich  follow  on  the  more  dread- 
ful trial.  The  choice  of  a  grave,  the  orders 
for  the  coffin  and  for  the  funeral  and  for 
mourning,  all  these  distressing  details  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  young  widower,  for 
Mrs.  Crane  would  not  take  on  herself  to 
issue  commands.  Now,  within  twenty-four 
hours  the  closed  coffin  would  be  carried 
out  and  placed  beneath  the  damp  sod,  and 
all  that  had  l)een  mortal  of  Edith  Cole- 
man would  l)e  out  of  sight,  not  out  of 
mind. 

AVhen  Felix  entered  Coleman's  studio, 
he  knew  how  sad  a  visit  he  was  about  to 
pay.  But  he  was  more  touched  than  he 
expected  by  the  singular  apathetic  calm 
of  Harry's  manner,  broken  only  by  the 
heaving  of  a  sigh  or  the  escaping  of  a  tear. 
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At  this  moment  Mrs.  Crane  was  absent^ 
having  gone  to  her  own  rooms  to  see  how 
Nellie  and  Arthur  were  getting  on  in  her 
absence.  Coleman  sat  alone  beside  a  table 
on  which  his  elbow  rested  ;  his  hand  sup- 
ported his  head.  He  answered  Vereker's 
questions  with  quiet  indifference,  and  told 
his  own  plans  without  comment. 

'  I  am  giving  up  these  rooms.  Peverill, 
who  has  those  dark  rooms  below  me,  has 
taken  them  off  my  hands.  He  also  takes 
my  furniture,  except  a  few  things  which  I 
give  to  Mrs.  Crane.  All  my  finished  and 
unsold  pictures  have  been  bought  by  a 
dealer  at  Brompton.  I  set  myself  free  of 
all  English  trammels.  I  shall  go  out  to 
New  Zealand  by  the  first  steamer  in  which 
I  can  get  a  passage.' 
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'  Leave  England?' 

'  Yes.  I  have  few  ties  here,  and  none 
which  I  care  to  tighten.  My  father  has 
written  a  kind  letter  in  reply  to  mine,  but 
he  is  entirely  taken  up  with  Frank's  mis- 
deeds— my  younger  brother — and  has  no 
thoughts  for  me.  I  go  willingly  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  for  there  is  no  one  here 
who  is  sorry  to  lose  me.  And  yet  there 
may  be  one.' 

Felix  grasped  Harry's  hand. 

'  In  a  new  land  I  shall  begin  all  over 
again.  I  may  turn  out  a  farmer,  perhaps  ; 
or  I  may  take  to  painting  again.  What 
does  it  matter  ?  Life  cannot  last  for  ever, 
though  it  may  last  too  long.' 

Then  tears  slowly  trickled  from  Harry's 
eyes,  and  he  did  not  wipe  them  away.     This 
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unrepressed  but  noiseless  grief  was  very 
painful  to  witness.  Felix  did  not  know 
what  to  say  ;  comfort  lie  had  none  to  give. 
He  sat  down  beside  his  friend  in  mute 
sympathy;  they  had  nothing  that  they 
could  say  to  each  other.  The  light  waned, 
and  the  twilight  deepened,  and  except  for 
a  word  or  two  they  were  silent.  From 
time  to  time  Vereker's  thoughts  recurred 
to  Flora  and  to  the  pleasant  hours  spent 
in  Eaton  Place  ;  but  his  mind  was  chiefly 
with  his  stricken  friend.  What  could  he 
do  for  Harry  ? 

At  length  one  thing  struck  him. 

'  Come  home  with  me  to-morrow.' 

^Home?' 

'  Yes,  to  my  rooms.     I  should  like  to 
have  you  there.' 
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'  Thank  you.' 

'  We  will  drive  there  straight  from 
Kensal  Green.' 

'  Very  well.' 

Harry  consented  listlessly  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  Vereker  suggested  ;  he 
seemed  to  have  no  volition  of  his  own. 
When  Mrs.  Crane  came  in,  Felix  told  her 
his  plan  that  Harry  should  stay  with  him 
for  the  present.  She  made  no  difficulty, 
poor  woman  ;  she  had  her  own  troubles. 
She  had  to  look  to  the  future  of  Nellie 
and  of  Arthur ;  she  had  to  earn  bread 
for  them  all  at  present. 

'  I  think  sometimes,'  she  said,  plain- 
tively, '  that  if  Lord  Lillebonne  knew 
how  low  I  have  fallen  he  would  do 
something    to    help    my   boy   up    a   bit. 

q2 
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He   used   to   be   a   kind   man,   the    earl/ 
Felix   noted    these   words :    they   bore 
fruit  afterwards. 

He  left  Willow  Green  in  the  dusk,  pro- 
mising to  be  there  at  ten  o'clock  next 
morning.  Now,  he  felt  tha.t  he  must 
hurry  home  and  write  a  long  letter  to 
Flora.  Such  kindness  as  had  been  shown 
him  that  afternoon  was  enough  to  evoke 
a  rapturous  letter.  And  a  rapturous  letter 
he  began,  but  it  grew  sober  towards  the 
middle,  and  sad  towards  the  end ;  for  he 
told  of  his  visit  to  Harry  Coleman,  and 
how  the  fnneral  was  arranged  for  ten 
o'clock  next  morning,  and  how  poor 
Harry  would  return  to  the  Embankment 
and  make  his  home  in  Yereker  s  rooms 
until  the  day  of  starting  for  New  Zealand. 
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All  this  and  much  more  Felix  wrote  to 
Flora.  He  also  wrote  a  few  lines  to  his 
new  sitter,  the  queer  old  lady  whose  ec- 
centricities he  had  not  yet  fathomed.  He 
asked  her  to  defer  her  next  visit  for  one 
day,  because  on  the  morrow  he  had  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  wife  of  a  very 
dear  friend. 

On  that  melancholy  morning  Felix 
dressed  himself  in  black,  and  took  an 
omnibus  in  the  direction  of  Willow  Green. 
When  he  arrived  on  foot  at  the  studios,  he 
saw  the  hearse  and  the  carriages  waiting 
at  a  little  distance.  He  went  inside  the 
tintrance  to  be  out  of  the  way  ;  and  as 
he  stood  he  saw  alight  from  a  four- 
wheeler  a  young  woman  whose  face  he 
thought  he   had    seen   before.      He    had 
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hardly  time  to  remember  that  she  was 
named  Anderson,  when  a  second  young 
woman  alighted,  and  in  her  Felix  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  Lady  Flora.  She 
carried  a  wreath  of  white  flowers. 

Vereker  felt  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing very  incongruous  in  rushing  forward 
to  meet  his  living  love  at  the  very  time 
and  place  appointed  for  carrying  forth  his 
friend's  dead  love  to  her  burial.  He  ran 
up  a  few  steps  to  an  angle  of  the  stairs 
where  he  would  be  hidden  from  Flora's 
eyes,  but  whence  he  could  listen  to  the 
tones  of  her  voice. 

Anderson  had  touched  a  button  which 
called  Quekett  from  his  regions.  He  came 
up  in  his  baize-apron  and  his  magenta  cap, 
which  latterly  he  had  taken  to  wearing  as 
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a  safeguard  against  draughts.  Around 
the  cap  was  fastened  a  piece  of  black 
cloth. 

'  Would  you  be  so  kind,'  said  Flora  to 
Quekett,  '  as  to  give  this  wreath  to  Mr. 
Coleman.  I  have  written  my  name  on  a 
card.     I  am  so  sorry  !' 

Quekett  made  some  suitable  reply,  and 
Mrs.  Quekett's  deeper  voice  was  heard 
from  beyond  him ;  then  the  steps  of  the 
undertaker's  men  sounded  in  the  flagged 
entrance;  Lady  Flora  and  Anderson  quiet- 
ly went  back  to  their  cab ;  Felix  took  the 
wreath  from  Quekett's  hand  and  carried 
it  upstairs.  He  thought  it  very  sweet  of 
Flora  to  have  brought  it.  On  the  card 
tied  to  it  was  written : 

'  From  Flora  de  Vere,  with  deepest  sympathy.* 
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The  thing  was  done  quite  simply,  as  she 
did  everything. 

The  first  part  of  the  funeral  service  was 
said  in  the  church  where  Harry  and  Edith 
were  married.  The  wedding  had  been 
quiet;  the  funeral  was  quieter.  Mrs. 
Crane  with  Nellie  and  Arthur  followed 
Harry ;  then  came  Vereker ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Quekett  came  after  at  some  distance ; 
Howland  left  the  now  sloppy  Green  and 
looked  into  the  church ;  but  the  uncle 
dairyman  and  his  wife  were  too  busy  to  be 
able  to  attend. 

The  '  Dead  March '  was  not  played  for 
the  dead  Edith.  A  few  minutes  sufficed 
for  this  first  portion  of  the  service.  Then 
came  the  long  drive  to  Kensal  Green. 
Quekett  and  Howland  went  back  to  their 
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work ;  the  other  mourners  proceeded  to 
that  dismal,  ruinous  cemetery,  where  half 
the  tombstones  have  fallen  away,  and 
where  the  stiff  clay  will  grow  only 
weeds. 

At  the  grave  Harry  seemed  half-uncon- 
scious, Felix  supporting  him  ;  but  when 
the  first  clod  of  earth  was  thrown  upon 
the  coffin — '  dust  to  dust ' — he  made  a 
movement  as  if  he  would  have  leaped  in 
after  his  lost  wife.  He  still  thought  of 
her  as  there ^  there,  within  that  wooden 
box ;  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  think  of 
her  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  radiant  in  the 
radiance  of  God,  and,  if  visiting  earth  at 
all,  visiting  it  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and 
joy.  In  after  years,  Harry  sometimes 
caught  a  glimpse  of  something  not  of  this 
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world,  wliicli  vanished  from  his  bedside 
as  he  woke,  which  flashed  across  his 
closed  eyes  when  he  prayed.  But  in  the 
first  bewilderment  of  his  bereavement 
he  realised  nothing  but  that  Edith  was 
gone. 

That  was  a  sad  evening  which  the  twa 
young  men  spent  together  in  Yereker's 
rooms.  Harry  could  sj)eak  only  of  Edith, 
and  Felix  let  him  talk  on,  thinking  it  best 
for  him  to  relieve  his  heart  by  pouring 
out  all  that  was  in  it.  Grief  is  selfish  ; 
a  man  must  be  happy  before  he  can  be 
unselfish.  Vereker,  whose  own  hopes 
were  rising  high,  could  detach  his  thoughts 
from  his  own  happiness,  and  keep  them 
fixed  on  his  friend's  sorrow. 

But  next  morning  it  was  necessary  for 
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Felix  to  go  to  work ;  the  queer  old  lady- 
was  coming  for  her  first  sitting.  Coleman 
looked  blank  when  he  heard  of  this  en- 
gagement ;  but  said  he  would  go  out  and 
walk  up  and  down  the  Embankment. 
Felix  put  a  small  sketch-book  and  a  pencil 
into  Coleman's  hands,  which  took  them  as 
if  unconscious  that  they  could  be  used. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  returned  late  in 
the  day,  Harry  had  a  tiny  but  effective 
drawing  of  Lambeth  Palace  as  seen  across 
the  misty  river. 

The  queer  old  lady  arrived — Mrs.  Dim- 
blebee  from  Northamptonshire. 

Felix  had  never  had  so  queer  a  sitter 
as  this  old  lady ;  he  had  seldom  even  seen 
so  very  queer  a  person.  Her  clothes  ap- 
peared to  be  rags  tacked  together ;   on  a 
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worn  brown  silk  skirt  were  rows  of  blue 
ribbon,  and  small  green  silk  tassels  ;  here 
and  there  jet  buttons  held  in  place  crim- 
son rosettes.  Black  lace  crossed  in  curious 
directions,  while  a  yellow  trimming  mean- 
dered at  its  own  sweet  will.  Her  bust 
was  wrapped  round  with  a  drab  chudda. 
Her  arms  were  bare  nearly  to  the  elbows, 
and  on  her  wrists  were  two  magnificent 
bracelets,  one  of  massive  gold  with  a  large 
emerald,  the  other  a  narrow  band  of 
diamonds.  On  her  head  was  a  swathing 
of  white  net  tied  under  her  chin ;  at  the 
back  of  her  head  was  a  sort  of  curtain  of 
rusty  black  muslin.  Over  all  was  a  round 
sealskin  cap,  in  shape  like  a  forage  cap. 
The  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  the 
above  can  be  a  description  of  any  lady's 
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attire  ;   but  it  is  a  true   one,  and  I  myself 
— moi  qui    ecris — can    certify   to   it   as    a 
fact. 

Mrs.  Dimblebee  had  beautiful  features 
and  exquisite  silvery  hair.  If  her  dress 
had  been  reasonably  neat,  she  would  have 
been  as  charming  in  appearance  as  she 
was  in  manner.  There  is  no  need  to  say 
very  much  about  her  in  this  history  of  the 
courtshij)  of  Lady  Flora  Vere  de  Vere. 
But  I  may  mention  incidentally  that  she 
caused  much  wonder  and  interest  in  Mrs. 
Moods,  who  sometimes  called  her  Mrs. 
Bumble-bee ;  sometimes  Mrs.  Nimble-hiee  ; 
and  sometimes  Mrs.  Thimble-bee. 

Mrs.  Dimblebee  wore  spectacles,  and 
when  she  was  sitting  occupied  herself  with 
knitting. 
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'  I  must  trouble  you  to  remove  your 
spectacles,'  said  Felix. 

'  No,  I  shan't,'  said  the  lady. 

'  But  I  can't  paint  your  eyes  unless  you 
remove  your  glasses.' 

'  Thank  you,  I  don't  want  you  to  paint 
my  eyes.' 

Felix  stared  in  amazement,  and  waited 
for  an  explanation. 

'  No,  Mr.  Vereker,  you  must  not  paint 
my  eyes  ;  Lady  Greenish,  who  told  me  to 
come  to  you,  has  much  finer  eyes  than  I 
have,  so  you  must  paint  her  eyes  instead 
of  mine.' 

'What!  in  your  head?'  asked  Felix, 
laughing. 

'  Certainly ;  they  are  finer  than  mine.' 

Felix  pretended  to  consent,  but  managed 
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to  study  Mrs.  Dimblebee's  pretty  brown 
eyes  when  she  thought  he  was  looking  at 
somethino:  else.  A  similar  thino;  occurred 
with  regard  to  her  hands. 

'  You  are  not  to  paint  my  withered  old 
hands,'  she  said ;  '  they  are  not  worth 
painting.  I  have  a  young  friend  who  has 
lovely  hands,  and  I  shall  bring  her  here 
some  day  for  you  to  draw  them.' 

Altogether,  Mrs.  Dimblebee's  sittings 
caused  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  the 
artist  who  took  her  likeness.  In  the  end 
her  portrait,  quaint  and  odd  as  it  was,  was 
very  successful  and  very  artistic. 

'  People  will  think  it  is  a  picture  of  your 
grandmother,'  laughed  the  old  lady,  with 
her  petulant  but  kindly  manner. 

But   Vereker's    portrait   of    his    great- 
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great-grandmother  excelled  in  charm  that 
of  Mrs.  Dimblebee.  He  was  anxious  that 
Flora  should  see  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  his  ancestress  ;  he  was  also  anxious 
that  Lord  Lillebonne  should  see  it. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  about  twelve 
o'clock,  Felix  found  himself  in  Gumm's 
gallery.  There  was  the  '  great-great,'  in 
her  blue  dress  with  the  gold-spotted  scarf, 
just  as  in  her  miniature;  but  he  had  car- 
ried on  the  draperies  which  fell  to  her 
feet  and  were  embroidered  in  gold  round 
the  hem.  One  little  foot,  in  white  satin 
with  gold  bows,  peeped  from  under  the 
dress ;  the  background  was  a  dull  grey- 
green  curtain,  on  which  a  small  gold 
pattern  was  faintly  indicated.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  pretty   picture,   and   Felix 
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expected  that  it  would  make  a  great  im- 
pression on  Lord  Lillebonne. 

The  gallery  was  very  quiet.  Two  or 
three  elderly  gentlemen  were  prowling 
about,  gazing  with  disparaging  eyes  at  all 
the  paintings  displayed.  Presently  there 
was  a  little  stir  in  the  outer  room,  and  Mr. 
Gumm  was  seen  escorting  the  earl  and  his 
daughter.  Felix  went  to  the  door  to  meet 
them,  and  took  care  to  lead  them  first  to 
'  Mrs.  Moods.'  Of  course  Flora  thought 
it  a  delightful  thing;  Lillebonne  pro- 
nounced it  decidedly  humorous.  They 
lingered  some  time  over  it,  and  Felix,  after 
describing  the  charwoman's  peculiarities, 
passed  on  to  '  Mrs.  Dimblebee,'  and  told 
of  her  attire  and  of  herself.  All  this  time 
the  earl  was  polite  and  even  genial. 
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Next  they  came  to  '  Buttercups,'  of  which 
they  had  seen  the  original.  Flora  en- 
quired after  poor  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Felix 
had  to  tell  a  great  deal  about  Harry  and 
about  poor  Edith.  Finally  they  came  to 
^  My  great-great-grandmother,'  which  stood 
on  an  easel  round  a  sort  of  corner,  and  was 
encountered  rather  suddenly. 

'  Good  heavens  !'  exclaimed  Lord  Lille- 
bonne,  stepping  backwards. 

Flora  was  alarmed. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?' 

^  Nothing,  nothing ;  but  what  an  extra- 
ordinary coincidence.  This  is  most  re- 
markable. I  never  saw  anything  like  it. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  Yereker,  who 
is  this  lady  T 

Felix   saw   that   Lord    Lillebonne    was 
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•:Startled  and  surprised,  perhaps  distressed. 

'  It  is  my  o^reat-great-grandmother,'  said 
he. 

'  Yours  ?  yours  !      Do  you  mean  mine  ?* 

'  Either  that  or  great-great-aunt,'  said 
the  artist,  carelessly ;  '  I  hardly  know 
which,  for  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to 
understand  my  genealogy.' 

'  Sit  down,  father,'  said  Flora,  bringing 
a  chair ;  '  you  don't  seem  well.' 

'I  can't  make  it  out;'  and  he  rubbed 
his  forehead  ;  '  what  can  it  mean  ?  Do  you 
know  who  this  is  ?'  and  he  pointed  to  the 
canvas. 

'  My  ancestress,'  said  Fehx. 

'  My  ancestress,'  said  Lord  Lillebonne  ; 
'  don't  you  see.  Flora,  that  the  head  is 
merely  an  enlargement  of  the  miniature  of 
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my  great-grandmotlier  which  hangs  over 
the  davenport  in  the  small  drawing- 
room?' 

'  So  it  is,'  cried  Flora,  growing  interested  ; 
'  he  must  have  copied  it ;  even  the  dress  is 
the  same.' 

'  How  did  you  come  by  this  ?'  The 
earl's  voice  and  hands  trembled. 

Felix  answered  with  assumed  nonchal- 
ance, but  in  reality  he  was  as  much  agi- 
tated as  Lillebonne  was. 

'  The  miniature  from  which  I  painted 
this  picture  has  been  in  our  family  a  very 
long  time.  If  you,  my  lord,  possess  a 
similar  portrait  it  is  probable  that  the  two 
were  done  by  the  same  artist,  that  one  is 
merely  a  replica  of  the  other.' 

'  But  you  said,'  gasped  Lillebonne, '  that 
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this  is  your  great-great-grandmother ;  I 
tell  you  she  is  my  great-grandmother.  Do 
you  know  what  her  name  was  ?' 

'  My  father  always  told  me  that  she  was 
Lady  Emilia  Howard,  who  married  Francis 
Felix  Vere  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Lillebonne.' 

'  Good  heavens !'  said  Lillebonne, 
again ;  '  yes,  it  is  so.  Who  was  your 
father?' 

'  He  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  de 
Vere,  who  killed  his  cousin  Frank  in  a 
duel.' 

Lord  Lillebonne  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
staggered  away. 

'  Take  me  home,'  he  said  to  Flora ;  '  I 
protest !' 

'  He  is  not  well,'  she  whispered  to  Felix, 
who  feared  that  his  sudden  revelation  of 
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himself  had   been   too    startling   for    the- 
nerves  of  the  weak  old  man. 

Flora  and  Felix,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gumm 
and  two  of  his  young  men,  put  Lord  Lille- 
bonne  into  his  brougham,  and  as  he  was 
driven  away  with  his  daughter  he  ex- 
claimed once  more, 

^  Good  heavens  !  I  vow  and  protest !' 
He  was  not  ill ;  there  was  no  paralytic 
seizure,  nor  even  faintness,  only  utter 
astonishment.  He  sat  silent  in  the  car- 
riage until  he  arrived  at  his  house,  when 
he  got  out  nimbly  and  went  straight  to 
his  study.  Flora  at  his  heels,  filled  with  a 
vague  alarm.  She  had  taken  in,  from 
what  Felix  said,  that  he  must  be  one 
of  the  de  Vere  family,  but  further  than 
that  she  understood  nothing. 
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Sunk  in  an  arm-chair,  and  looking  like 
a  man  of  eighty,  Lord  Lillebonne  clasped 
his  hands  upon  his  forehead,  then  flung 
them  up  in  the  air,  and  then  dropped 
them  helplessly  at  his  side,  all  the  time 
siorhino;  and  mutterino^  '  Oh !'  as  if  in 
agony. 

'My  dear,  dear  father!'  cried  Flora, 
encircling  his  neck  with  her  arms,  '  what 
is  the  matter?  Why  are  you  so  distressed?' 

'  My  darling,  we  are  ruined,  everything 
is  at  an  end  ;  I  am  no  longer  Earl  of  Lille- 
bonne ;  you  are  no  longer  Lady  Flora. 
Our  position,  our  money,  our  country 
houses,  all  go  from  us — we  are  nobodies, 
nothing  !' 

'  I  cannot  understand,'  said  the  girl. 

'  Xo,  my  love,  of  course   you   can't  un* 
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derstand.  But  if  this  be  true — and  I  feel 
that  it  is  true — that  young  man  robs  me 
of  everything.     He  is  the  earl,  not  I.' 

'  But  how  ? — how  ?' 

'  I  see  it  all.  He  is  the  heir ;  I  am  the 
impostor.  He  takes  my  seat  in  the  House, 
he  assumes  my  title,  he  becomes  master  of 
Mont  Veraye  and  of  Strathtartan.' 

Still  Flora  could  not  take  in  the 
position. 

'  He  could  not  be  so  wicked  and  so 
€ruel  as  to  do  that.' 

'  He  will,  of  course  he  will,  and  small 
blame  to  him.  Everything  is  his  by 
pght.  I  shall  have  to  go  down  on  my 
knees  and  beg  him  to  make  me  some  small 
allowance  for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and 
children.' 
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.  '  Poor  darling  !'  said  Flora,  tightening 
her  clasp  of  her  father's  neck ;  'if  he 
turns  you  out  I'll  never  marry  him,  not 
if  he  should  be  fifty  Lord  Lillebonnes  !' 

'  You  would  be  the  only  one  who  would 
gain  by  it.  You  would  be  the  only  one 
Avho  would  benefit.'  He  spoke  very  bit- 
terly. '  Your  mother  and  I  will  be  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  de  Vere — not  even  Honourables 
— your  brothers  only  esquires,  your  sister 
only  Miss  de  Vere,  for  Fitter  would  back 
iout  of  it,  I  am  quite  sure ;  but  you,  you 
will  be  the  Countess  of  Lillebonne,  with 
3Iont  Veraye  and  Strathtartan  Castle  for 
your  own.  Your  mother  and  I  will  pro- 
bably die  in  the  workhouse.  And  oh  !  the 
excitement  and  the  chatter  in  the  clubs  ! 
-Oh,  the  gossip  in  the  papers  !     How  that 
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"Veritas"  will  dress  up  the  truth  into  a 
falsehood!  But  you,  Flora,  all  will  be 
well  with  you  !' 

The  old  man  rested  his  head  on  his 
daughter's  arm  and  wept.  She  kissed  his 
forehead,  and  wiped  away  his  tears  with 
her  handkerchief. 

'  This  will  never  be,'  said  Flora ;  '  if 
Felix — if  Mr.  Vereker — takes  your  title, 
he  will  never  have  me  for  his  wife.  I 
have  held  to  him  when  he  was  in  difficulty 
and  trouble,  and  now  that  you  are  in 
trouble  I  hold  to  you.  God  gave  me  a 
father  before  He  gave  me  a  lover,  and  it 
must  be  His  will  that  I  should  prefer 
my  father  in  adversity  to  my  lover  in 
prosperity.' 

She  again  tightened  her  clasp,  for  she 
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heard  a  quick  step  in  the  hall,  and  knew 
that  Felix  had  followed  them. 

'  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  true,'  she 
exclaimed,  defiantly. 

Said  Felix,  '  I  am  afraid  it  is  true.' 
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Ah !  if  you  prize  my  subdued  soul  above 

The  poor,  the  fading,  brief  pride  of  an  hour, 
Let  none  profane  my  holy  see  of  love, 
Or  with  a  rude  hand  break 
The  sacramental  cake ; 
Let  none  else  touch  the  just  new-budded  flower ; 
If  not — may  my  eyes  close. 
Love !  on  their  last  repose. 

Keats. 

'  Yes,'  said   Felix,   after  a  pause,  '  I  am 
afraid  it  is  true.' 

Lord  Lillebonne  gazed  at  tlie  young  man 
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with  a  sort  of  surprised  interest.  Could  it 
really  be  true  that  this  American  artist  to 
whom  he  had  refused  his  daughter's  hand, 
but  who  had  by  his  patience  and  constancy 
almost  succeeded  in  winning  it,  could  it 
be  true  that  Felix  Vereker  was  the  real 
Earl  of  Lillebonne  ? 

'  How  long  have  you  known  it?'  asked 
the  old  man,  whom  we  must  still  call  by 
the  title  which  he  enjoyed. 

'  Oh,  pretty  well  all  my  life.  From  what 
my  Aunt  Emily  used  to  tell  me — though 
she  did  not  care  at  all  about  it — I  knew 
that  we  must  be  related  to  you.  When  I 
came  to  England  and  consulted  the  peer- 
ages, and  paid  a  visit  to  Herald's  College, 
I  became  morally  certain  that  I  ought 
really  to  stand  in  your  place.' 
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'  Can  you  prove  it?'  cried  the  earl, 
eagerly. 

'  I  think  I  could,  if  I  set  to  work  to  do 
so.  I  should  never  have  let  you  know 
anything  about  it  had  you  continued  to 
treat  me  with  contempt,  because  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  owe  Lady  Flora's  hand  to 
your  fear  of  my  position  or  to  your  respect 
for  it.  But  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  you 
were  growing  friendly  towards  me  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  tell  you  about  myself.' 

'  But  you  can't  prove  it  ?'  said  Lille- 
bonne  again. 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  prove  it.  What,  drive 
my  father-in-law  from  the  position  which 
he  holds  with  so  much  dignity  ?  No,  my 
lord,  I  would  rather  give  up  Flora  than 
injure  Flora's  father.' 
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At  this  point  Flora  transferred  her  arm 
from  her  father's  neck  to  her  lover's. 

'  I  knew  he  was  good  and  noble  !'  she 
murmured. 

'  Yes,  yes,  nohlessi'  ohligc^'  said  the 
earl. 

Felix  then  explained  two  or  three 
matters  of  his  history. 

'  I  call  myself  Vereke}\  not  de  Vere. 
My  grandfather  dropped  the  de ;  my  father 
tacked  the  last  syllable  of  his  wife's  name 
— she  was  Lucilla  Whitaker — to  his  own 
name,  as  a  sort  of  jest,  and  the  mixture 
became  Yere-Jcei\  and  has  stuck  to  us.  I 
am  an  only  child ;  my  father  had  no 
brother,  and  one  sister  who  died  unmar- 
ried— dear  Aunt  Emily  !  I  daresay  that 
if  I  had  had  paternal  relatives  in  America 
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I  should  never  have  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
But  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
have  any  relatives  except  your  lordship 
and  your  family.  My  cousin  Flora  will 
not  degrade  herself  by  marrying  one  of 
her  own  clan.  But  she  must  understand 
that  she  will  never  be  Lady  Lillebonne, 
unless,  indeed,  both  her  brothers  should 
die  without  male  heirs.  I  have  here  a 
table  of  my  descent  from  Francis  Felix 
Yere  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Lillebonne ;  which 
I  think  will  make  everything  plain  to 
you.' 

He  gave  a  paper  to  Lord  Lillebonne, 
who  took  it  and  nodded  his  head  over 
it. 

'Yes,  yes,  you  are  the  real  earl;  I  am 
the  impostor.' 

VOL.  III.  S 
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With  these  words  Lord  Lillebonne 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  hiding  his 
face  in  his  hands.  He  who  had  been 
all  his  life  so  proud  of  his  rank,  hav- 
ing indeed  little  else  to  be  proud  of,  felt 
utterly  abased  in  his  own  eyes  when  he 
found  that  the  rank  was  not  his,  that  he 
only  bore  it  by  suiferance  of  a  young 
artist. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  agony  of  death  by 
drowning  all  the  memories  of  a  whole  life 
come  crowding  into  a  few  seconds.  So  it 
was  now  with  Lord  Lillebonne.  The 
emotions  of  an  uneventful  life  seemed 
compressed  into  a  tiny  mental  space  ;  one 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  to  him  himself, 
what  he  was  and  what  he  is.  He  sees  his 
irrational  pride  in  his   Norman    descent; 
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his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  his  posi- 
tion in  society;  his  two  country  seats;  his 
exemption  from  manual  and  intellectual 
labour ;  his  incapacity  for  being  anything 
but  a  stingless  drone  in  the  human  hive. 
He  knew  that  if  he  were  not  Lord  Lille- 
bonne  he  must  earn  his  bread,  and  he 
knows  not  how  he  could  do  it.  If  this 
young  artist  should  assert  his  rights, 
where  would  this  pseudo  earl  find  him- 
self? 

He  must  resign  his  title  and  estates. 

'  Shall  I  be  outdone  in  honour  and  gen- 
erosity by  this  penniless  young  fellow? 
Shall  I  for  the  future  owe  my  food  and 
clothing,  my  very  name,  to  his  forbear- 
ance ?  No,  I  will  hide  myself  in  an  ar- 
tisan's cottage  and  give  up  my  beautiful 
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houses  to  Felix  de  Yere.  Flora  may 
marry  him  now,  if  she  will.  She  may 
live  in  splendour  with  the  new  earl,  but  I 
will  wander  forth,  like  Lear,  into  poverty,, 
and  tempest,  and  misery!' 

His  eyes  again  filled  with  tears  at  the 
picture  of  his  own  unhappiness.  But  he 
soon  recalled  comfort  by  remembering 
how  Felix  had  said  that  he  would  not 
claim  the  peerage.  Yes,  that  would  be 
best. 

'  I  will  gracefully  accept  his  generosity, 
and  give  him  my  daughter  in  return;  and 
then  the  title  and  property,  which  have 
been  in  our  branch  of  the  family  from  the 
year  One  until  the  century's  end,  will  still 
remain  undisturbed.' 

For  if   Felix   did   not   claim   the  earl- 
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dom,  no  one  else  could  do  so ;  no 
one  would  even  know  that  it  could  be 
claimed. 

Flora  clung  to  the  old  man  ;  lie  gasped 
out '  My  darling  child!'  to  her,  and  '  My 
dear  boy !'  to  Felix;  and  then  began  to 
brighten  up. 

Vereker  talked  for  talking's  sake  in  order 
to  help  Lillebonne  to  more  composure,  and 
told  how  he  had  been  told  that  his  ffrand- 
father  Charles  de  Vere  escaped  to  the  Con- 
tinent after  that  fatal  duel ;  and  how, 
many  years  later,  he  returned  to  England 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  went  out 
to  Canada;  how  he  married  one  Eliza 
Banks,  the  daughter  of  a  New  York 
tradesman ;  how  his  only  son,  Henry 
Oeorge,  married   when    very   young    the 
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lovely  Lucilla  Whitaker,  and  became  the 
father  of  this  present  Felix  de  Vere,  or 
Vereker. 

When  all  this  story  was  told,  Lord  Lille- 
bonne's  spirit  began  to  revive.  The  young 
footman  announced  luncheon.  Then  the 
earl  again  sank  into  the  depths  of  de- 
pression. 

'  How     can     we      tell     Lady     Lille- 
bonne  ?' 

'  We  will  not  tell  her,'  cried  Felix ;  '  she 
shall  know  nothing.  Neither  shall  Lady 
Clara  know,  nor  Mr.  Fitter.  We  will  not  run 
the  risk  of  injuring  Lady  Clara  in  Fitter's- 
eyes.  Nor  need  Senlac  nor  Eustace  ever  be 
told.  But  if,  as  I  said  before,  both  your 
sons  should  die  without  a  male  heir,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  or  my  heirs  to  come 
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forward  and  prove  my  place  in  the  suc- 
cession.' 

'  Give  me  your  arm,  Felix,'  said  the  earl; 
•  1  am  a  good  deal  shaken.' 

During  luncheon,  Lady  Lillebonne  and 
Clara  were  informed  that  Flora's  engage- 
ment to  Felix  Vereker  was  now  acknow- 
ledged. They  received  the  news  very  coldly 
and  haughtily;  and  gave  Felix  to  under- 
stand that  they  did  not  approve  of  j)eople 
marrying  out  of  their  proper  spheres. 
This  became  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  the  earl,  Avho  found  his  wife's  upside- 
down  view  of  the  position  extremely 
funny. 

Felix  had  informed  them  of  Coleman's 
projected  voyage  to  New  Zealand;  he  had 
talked  of  Mrs.  Dimblebee's  eccentricities; 
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in  fact,  he  had  pretty  well  talked  himself 
out,  when  in  the  waning  light  he  at  length 
rose  to  take  his  leave. 

Lady  Lillebonne  gave  him  a  cold  hand, 
Lady  Clara  three  cold  fingers,  Jabez  Fitter, 
who  had  dropped  in,  a  sort  of  brotherly 
shake.  Lillebonne  accompanied  Felix  to 
the  hall-door,  making  a  point  of  speaking 
to  him  in  openly  affectionate  terms. 

'Good-bye,  my  dear  boy;  come  in  to 
dinner  to-morrow;  and  be  sure  to  keep 
yourself  disengaged  for  Clara's  wedding. 
Ha  !  what  is  that?' 

A  loud  report  had  stunned  him,  and  a 
flash  had  half  blinded  him.  He  fell  back 
into  Vereker's  arms. 

The  footman  and  butler  had  rushed  out 
on  the  pavement,  two  passers-by  had  stop- 
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ped,  a  policeman  came  from  the  distance. 
They  closed  around  a  man  who  stood  with 
his  arms  folded,  looking  dow^n  upon  a  re- 
volver which  lay  at  his  feet. 

'  Are  you  hurt?'  cried  Vereker. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  mean  no,  no,  I  am  not  hurt.' 
Lord  Lillebonne  threw  his  limbs  about  in 
order  to  test  their  wholeness. 

Vereker  put  the  peer  on  a  chair  in  the 
hall,  and  went  out  to  look  at  his  assailant, 
who  was  held  under  the  lamp  by  his 
captors.  As  Felix  expected,  he  found  him 
to  be  Augustus  Tothill. 

There  had  collected  a  crowd  by  this  time, 
and  the  policeman  had  been  joined  by 
another  constable.  Tothill  was  brought 
inside  the  house  ;  the  revolver  was  exam- 
ined.    Lady  Lillebonne,  Clara,  and  Flora 
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bad  all  come  running  downstairs.  Lille- 
bonne  was  tbe  centre  of  an  interested  and 
agitated  group. 

'Tbou  impostor!'  said  Totbill ; ' tbou  false 
earl !  Yield  up  tby  spoil,  or  I  strike  tbee 
dead.  Is  not  tby  coronet  mine,  and  tby 
castle  mine,  and  tby  wealtb  mine,  all 
mine?' 

Mucb  more  did  be  declaim  in  tbe  same 
style,  until,  a  cab  baving  been  brougbt^ 
tbe  two  policemen  took  bim  off  to  tbe 
nearest  station.  After  tbat  Felix  spent  tbe 
evening  in  Eaton  Place. 

Tbe  next  day  poor  Totbill  was  brougbt 
before  a  magistrate,  and  remanded  in 
order  tbat  bis  state  of  mind  migbt  be 
enquired  into.  It  was  ascertained  tbat  be 
believed  bimself  to  be  tbe   real  Earl   of 
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Lillebonne,  and  that  he  had  determined  to 
do  some  bodily  harm  to  the  man  at  present 
holding  that  title.  It  transpired  that  his 
father  and  his  brother  had  died  in  asylums. 
No  friends  came  forward  to  take  charge  of 
him ;  he  had  no  relative,  apparently,  but 
the  old  lady  whose  purse  he  had  often 
dipped  into.  And  she  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

So  the  unhappy  author  was  ordered  to 
be  detained  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 
In  his  durance  he  occupied  himself  with 
voluminous  writings,  some  of  which  were 
of  so  much  value  that  after  revision  by  the 
chaplain  (himself  a  literary  man)  they  were 
published  in  magazines,  and  the  money  ob- 
tained for  them  placed  to  the  account  of 
Tothill's  trustees  in  the  Post-office  Savings 
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Bank.  It  was  thought  that  a  long  absten- 
tion from  alcohol  might  restore  him  to  his 
senses. 

Now,  having  brought  Lady  Flora  Vere  de 
Vera  to  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  it  is  time 
to  close  this  record.  Her  wedding  took 
place  before  Christmas,  and  was  a  very 
quiet  one.  The  world  rather  wondered  at 
Lord  Lillebonne  giving  his  daughter  to  a 
mere  artist.  But  people  do  all  sorts  of 
strange  things  in  these  days.  And  Felix 
Vereker  was  a  gentlemanly  fellow,  and 
clever,  don't  you  know,  and  certain  to  make 
himself  popular  as  a  portrait -painter.  The 
flat  on  the  Embankment  soon  became  as 
much  frequented  as  if  it  had  been  in  Mel- 
bury  Road.     On  the  walls  hung  '  Butter- 
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cups,'  '  My  great-great-grandmother,'   and 
a  '  Portrait  of  Lady  Flora  Vereker.' 

Thus  ends  the  Overture  and  Prelude  to 
Flora's  life ;  a  woman's  actual  life  only  be- 
gins when  her  first  real  love  is  crowned 
with  the  bridal  wreath  or  the  willow 
wreath. 


THE  END. 
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ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 
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3IESSRS.  HURST  MD  BLACKEH'S 

LIST   OF  NEW   WORKS. 


MY  CONTEMPORARIES :  1830—1870.    By  Wil- 

LTAM  Akcher  Shee.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

"  Most  writers  of  reminiscences  adopt  the  plan  of  sitting  down  when  they  are, 
say,  sixty  years  old,  trusting  mainly  to  memory  to  supply  them  with  details  of 
their  past  career.  Mr.  Archer-Shee,  in  his  lively  volume  called  'My  Contempor- 
aries, 1830-1870,'  published  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  has  certainly  improved 
upon  this  system.  He  took  the  trouble  of  jotting  down  in  a  journal  written  at  the 
time  his  records  of  meetings  with  famous  people  and  his  notes  on  striking  events 
of  the  day.  Thus  his  book  '  palpitates  with  actuality,'  and,  as  its  author  evidently 
moved  in  the  best  circles  and  kept  his  eyes  open,  his  book  constitutes  attractive 
reading.  He  tells  us  of  rencontres  with  1  om  Moore,  Theodore  Hook,  Lord  Macau- 
lay — whom  he  thought  distinctly  heavy  as  a  conversationalist— the  authors  of 
'Rejected  Addresses.' Prince  Esterhazy,  and  other  notabilities  of  the  early  and 
middle  years  of  the  century.  The  glories  of  '  Almack's'  are  revived  in  his  pages, 
though  he  tells  us  that  there  were  even  then  symptoms  of  approaching  doom; 
while  to  modern  ears  it  sounds  odd  to  hear  that  'Mr.  Tennyson,' when  he  first 
became  prominent  as  a  poet,  was  considered  to  be  both  obscure  and  unmetrical. 
Beginning  with  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  and  the  passage  of  the  Keform 
Bill,  the  journal  ends  with  the  death  of  Dickens  and  the  Franco-Pxussian  War. 
It  is  impossible  to  dip  into  it  anywhere  without  deriving  amusement  and  a  certain 
modified  amount  of  instruction."— Z)a%  Telegraph. 

FAR    CATHAY  AND  FARTHER  INDIA.      By 

]Ma.jor-Gexeral  a.  Ruxton  Mac  Mahon,  formerly  Her  Majesty's 
Political  Agent  at  the  Court  of  Ava.  "With  Eight  Full-Page 
Illustrations.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

"  General  Mac  Mahon  has  given  us  an  almost  exhaustive  monograph  on  what 
is  now  become  British  Burmah,  and  on  the  independent  or  semi-independent 
tribes  occupying  the  debatable  land  between  undefined  frontiers." — Saturday 
Revieir. 

'"Far  Cathay  and  Farther  India'  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  part  of  Asia;  the  book  is  especially  valuable  as  an  introduction  to  the  past 
history  of  the  Burmese  and  their  neighbours,  the  theories  put  forward  as  to  the 
origin  and  social  development  of  the  various  races  being  always  scholarly  and 
suggestive." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  book  is  indeed  a  mine  of  facts  about  the  peoples  of  this  vast  country,  their 
habits  and  customs,  of  historic  reminiscences,  and  discussions  of  various  subjects 
some  of  high  importance. ' — Overland  Mail. 


MESSRS.    HURST   AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WOB.KS— Continued. 


PRINCE    CHARLES    AND     THE     SPANISH 

MARRIAGE  :  A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623 ;  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.    By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.   SOs. 
"  We  doubt  not  that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  valuable  and  interoBting 
volumes  will  be  such  as  is  due  to  their  high  merit.   For  the  first  time  in  our  litera- 
ture the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and  what  took  place  when  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  at  Madrid,  is  here  revealed.    In  these  interesting  volumes  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  reading 
and  consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a  parallel." 
^Notes  and  Queries. 

"  These  valuable  volumes  are  profoundly  and  vividly  mteresimg."— Telegraph 
"Mr  Gardiner  has  given  us  a  more  complete  and  perfect  account  of  this  in- 
teresting period  of  our  history  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared." — Observer. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.   By  Fredrika 

Bremer.     Translated  by  Mary  Ho witt.    2  vols,  crown  8 vo.    2  Is. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  Miss  Bremer's  works.    We  have  read  many 
accounts  of  Palestine,  but  never  remember  to  have  read  in  any  author  mor» 
charming  descriptions  of  places,  persons,  and  events." — Messenger. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN  SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"  This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout 
Christians  have  made  their  pilgrimage."— 06serwr. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  J.  L.  TOOLE,  the  Come- 

DiAN.    Related  by  Himself  and  Chronicled  by  Joseph  Hatton. 
With  Original  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Bryan  and  W.  H.  Marget- 
SON.     New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.     6s. 
"  The  work  will,  of  course,  be  read  by  everybody  interested  in  the  stage,  and 
every  play-goer  will  desire  to  include  it  among  his  literary  treasures." — Globe. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.    By  Cardinal  Wise- 

MAN.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     5s. 
•'  This  work  is  evidence  of  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought,  and  a  singular 
gracefulness  of  intellectual  expression,  difficult  to  equal." — Observer. 

MY  OLD  PLAYGROUND  REVISITED  ;  A  Tour 

IN  Italy  in  the   Spring  of   1881.    By  Benjamin  E.  Kennedy. 
Second  Edition.,  with  Appendix,     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  Illustra- 
tions, by  the  Author.     6s. 
"  It  is  no  small  merit  of  Mr  Kennedy  that  he  has  rendered  an  account  of  a 
journey  over  such  familiar  ground  as  that  lying  between  London  and  Naples  re- 
markably readable.    These  pages  are  full  of  really  useful  information,  and  travel- 
lers 'going  South'  cannot  do  better  than  take  Mr.  Kennedy's  experiences  aa 
their  rule  of  conduct."— If oramgr  Poit. 

THE    LAST    OF   THE    BUSHRANGERS.      An 

Account  of  the  Capture  of  the  Kelly  Gang.  By  Francis 
Augustus  Hare,  P.M.,  Late  Superintendent  of  Victorian  Police. 
With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     6s. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   WO^K^— Continued. 


LADY  BELCHER  AND  HER  FRIENDS.    By  the 

Rev.  a.   G.   L'Estrakge,  Author  of  '  The  Friendships  of   Mary 
Rxissell  Mitford,'  &c.     With  Portrait  of  Lady  Belcher.     1  vol. 
demySvo.   12s. 
"Mr.  L'Estrange  has  given  a  pleasant  account  of  a  clever  and  genial  woman 
well-known  in  society.    There  is  thus  scarcely  a  name  distinguished  during  the 
■eighty  years  of  her  life  but  finds  some  mention  in  these  pages.     Many  of  the  anec- 
dotes have  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  raciness,  and  render  the  book  emi- 
nently readable  and  attractive." — Athenceum. 

"There  is  plenty  of  entertaining  anecdote  in  it,  especially  relating  to  naval 
officers  of  the  Great  War.  In  the  battle  of  the  First  of  June  Captain  Paisley  lost 
his  leg,  and  when  his  ship,  the  Jupiter,  came  into  Weymouth,  George  IIL  went 
down  to  his  cabin  and  made  him  a  baronet  while  he  was  lying  in  his  cot.  Cap- 
tain Heywood  used  to  add  that  the  king  wanted  to  make  the  master-at-arms  a 
knight  on  this  occasion,  but  he  returned  answer 'that  he  thanked  His  Majesty, 
but  that  there  were  too  many  cheesemongers  in  those  orders  for  him.'  There  is 
quite  a  multitude  of  good  or  amusing  things  in  '  Lady  Belcher  and  Her  Friends.' " 
—Qraphic. 

BENCH  AND  BAR:   Reminiscences  of  One  of 

THE  Last  of  an  Ancient  Race.    By  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson. 

With  Appendix  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Third  Edition.    1  vol. 

crown  8vo.  63. 
"For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease,  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  the  preparation  of  a  second  series  of  his  Reminiscences  He  had 
written  several  chapters,  and  had  extracted  from  his  diaries  a  collection  of  inter- 
esting notes,  but  failing  health  prevented  him  from  making  much  progress  with 
his  self-imposed  task.  Some  of  this  matter  has  been  selected  and  edited,  and  is 
to  be  found  here  in  the  form  of  supplementary  chapters.  On  the  whole,  the  hu- 
morous anecdotes  at  the  conclusion  of  'Bench  and  Bar'  are  scarcely  as  good  as 
those  at  the  beginning.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  however, '  Bench  and  Bar '  is  one 
■of  the  raciest  volumes  of  reminiscences  ever  published." — Oraphic. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT  in  Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.     ISs. 
"  Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpsons  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  ia 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  sxibiect."— Saturday  Review. 

POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE 

AND  ART.     By  Cardinal  Wiseman.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.    5s. 
"Cardinal  Wiseman's  interesting  work  contains  suggestions  of  real  value.    It 
is  divided  into  three  heads,  treating   respectively  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
Architectura     The  Cardinal  handles  his  subject  in  a  most  agreeable  manner."— 
Arti/oumaL 

COMMENTARIES  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  REIGN 

of  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KING  of  ENGLAND.  By  Isaac 
Disraeli.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  28». 


EDNA    LYALL'S    NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  GROWN  8to— SIX  SHILLINGS. 


DonsrovA.N;: 

A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  worli.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donovan  '  is  a  very  excellent  novel ;  but  it  ia 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time." — Standard. 


AVE  TAVO. 


"  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought." — Scotsman. 

"A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
— Morning  Post. 


IN  THE  Q^OLDElSr  DA.YS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about.  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney;  and  this  figure  sh© 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  a& 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narrtu- 
tive,  which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads." — Spectator. 


KLNIG^HT-ERRi^NT. 

"This  novel  is  distinctly  helpful  and  inspiring  from  its  high  tone,  its  intense  human, 
feeling,  and  its  elevated  morality.  It  forms  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  ^needed, 
that  Miss  Lyall  has  a  mandate  to  write." — Academy. 

"The  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story,  is  gracefully  fresh  and  very  charming;  there- 
is  a  wide  humanity  in  the  book  that  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  author's  purpose."— 
Literary  World. 


"WOlSr  BY  -WJ^TTTNGc. 

"  The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters — the  learned  Cornelia  especially 
—the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  life." — Academy. 


A.  HARDY  NORSE]SlA.]Sr. 

"  All  the  quiet  humour  we  praised  in  '  Donovan '  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  story.  And 
the  humour,  though  never  demonstrative,  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  not  Edna  Lyall's 
plan  to  give  her  readers  much  elaborate  description,  but  when  she  does  describe  scenery 
her  picture  is  always  alive  with  vividness  and  grace." — Athenxum. 
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Each  in  One   Volume  Croicn   Octavo,  Zc.  Qd. 

THE    AWAKENING 

OF 

MARY    FENWICK 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 

"  "We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick  '  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  It  is 
apparently  a  first  effort,  and,  as  such,  is  really  remarkable.  The  story  is 
extremely  simple.  Mary  Mauser  marries  her  husband  for  external,  and  per- 
haps rather  inadequate,  reasons,  and  then  discovers  that  he  married  her 
because  she  was  an  heiress.  She  feels  the  indignity  acutely,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  tell  him  her  opinion — her  very  candid  opinion — of  his  behaviour. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  first  few  chapters,  and  the  rest  of  Miss  Whitby's 
book  is  devoted  to  relating  how  this  divided  couple  hated,  quarrelled,  and 
finally  fell  in  love  with  one  arct'aer.  Mary  Fenwick  and  her  husband  live 
and  move  and  make  us  believe  in  them  in  a  way  which  few  but  the  great 
masters  of  fiction  have  been  able  to  compass.  Their  modifications  of  character 
follow  one  another  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
story  they  are  still  unmistakably  the  same  couple  as  we  began  with,  modified 
but  not  altered  by  their  curious  experience  of  wedded  life.  It  is  a  most  artistic 
piece  of  work.  The  minor  personages  also  have  each  a  clearly  recognizable 
individuahty.  Mrs.  Holland  must  have  been  drawn,  or,  let  us  hope,  carica- 
tured from  life.  We  must  not  forget  those  two  delightful  children.  Jack  and 
GiU,  who  are  exquisitely  natural  and  the  very  outcome  of  their  surroundings; 
nor  Cicely  Mauser,  a  girl  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  meet." — Athenceum. 


TWO    ENGLISH    GIRLS 

By  MABEL  HART 


"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  re- 
finement of  its  style  and  thought.  It  is  a  lively  account,  with  many  touches 
of  humour,  of  Art  study  in  Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits 
a  high  ideal  of  life  .  .  .  The  lively,  pleasant,  and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  will  recommend  the  story  to  all  cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

"Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing 
type,  and  her  friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of 
Miss  Hart's  story  lies  in  the  simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter. The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of  humour,  too,  in  the  minor  per- 
sonages,"— Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fresh  interest  about  'Two  English  Girls,'  which, 
if  it  be  its  author's  first  work  of  fiction,  must  bo  regarded  as  of  exceptional 
promise.  The  interest  attaches  chiefly  to  the  characters  themselves  and  to 
their  surroundings  rather  than  to  their  story ;  a  remark  which  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  imply  that  the  story  is  wanting  in  interest — quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
a  romance  of  studio  life  in  Florence,  simply  and  pleasantly  written." — Graphic. 
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HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER 

AND    OTHER    TALES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  JOHN  HALTFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 


"  '  His  Little  Mother  '  is  the  story  of  a  sister's  self-sacrifice  from  her  child- 
hood until  her  early  death,  worn  out  in  her  brother's  and  his  children's  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  pathetic  story  as  the  author  tells  it.  The  beauty  of  the  girl's 
devotion  is  described  with  many  tender  touches,  and  the  question  of  short- 
sighted though  loving  foolishness  is  kept  in  the  background.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  pleasant  informal  manner,  and  contains  many  tender  generous 
thoughts,  and  not  a  few  practical  ones.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"The  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Ci-aik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm 
of  which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicity.  She  never  attempts  '  fine  '  writing,  or 
tries  to  be  eloquent,  but,  in  seeking  only  to  convey  her  meaning  as  clearly  and 
plainly  as  possible,  attains  to  it  more  surely  than  others,  more  ambitious." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

MISTRESS 
BEATRICE    COPE: 

OR, 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JACOBITE'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  M.  E.  LE  CLERC, 

author  of  'a  rainbow  at  night.' 


"  This  is  a  new  one-volume  edition  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  that  has 
been  written  for  a  long  time.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  most 
romantic  and  heroic  period  of  English  history ,  yet  it  never  for  an  instant  over- 
steps the  limit  of  sober  fact  and  probability  in  the  way  which  mars  so  many 
romantic  stories.  Neither  does  it  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  painting  all  the 
political  parties  on  one  side  as  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  while  those  on  the 
other  are  simply  repositories  of  the  corresponding  vices.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  absolutely  fair  and  just,  and  the  good  qualities  of  both  parties  are  done 
justice  to.  Not  that  politics  as  such  do  more  than  form  a  background  for  the 
sweet  figure  of  Mistress  Beatrice,  one  of  the  simplest,  most  charming,  tender, 
and  heroic  maidens  of  fiction.  There  has  not  been  so  pretty  a  book,  or  one 
fuller  of  all  wholesome  and  good  sentiment,  written  for  girls'  reading,  while  it 
is  equally  suitable  for  all  those  who  love  a  good  story  well  and  dramatically 
told,  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  end  of  the  most  stirring  and  heroic 
period  of  our  national  history." — Queen. 
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A  MARCH   IN  THE  RANKS 

Br  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 

"Erer  since  Jliss  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  her  admirable  first  novel, 'The 
First  Violin,'  one  has  looked  forward  to  her  succeeding  books  with  interest. 
The  present  one  is  a  pleasant  book,  well -written,  well-conceived.  A  book  that 
is  written  in  good  sensible  Enghsh,  and  wherein  the  characters  are  mostly 
gentlefolk  and  '  behave  as  sich,'  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  and  conse- 
quently deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  praise." — World. 

"  The  characters  are  so  brightly  and  vividly  conceived,  and  the  complica- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  the  story  are  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and  yet  eo 
fresh,  that  the  interest  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  tale  never  declines 
until  the  close,  but  rather,  as  is  fitting,  becomes  richer  and  deeper.  Such  a 
group  of  people  as  the  three  Nobles — Godfrey,  Hilda,  and  Letty  ;  the  two 
Blundells — Peregrine  and  Alizon ;  Giles  Barras,  and  the  silly  but  decidedly 
ill-used  Nelly,  would  sufiice  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  novel." — Academy. 

" '  A  March  in  the  Ranks '  has  the  almost  pathetic  interest  that  be- 
longs to  a  study  of  every- day  life  in  circumstances  removed  alike  from 
the  romance  of  squalor  and  that  of  rank  and  splendour.  It  has  also  the  in- 
terest that  belongs  to  soHd  and  clever  presentment  of  character." —  Guardian. 


NINETTE 

By  the  AUTHOR  OF  '  VERA,'  '  BLUE  ROSES,'  Etc. 

•  A  story  of  sustained  power  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  put  together  ac- 
cording to  the  true  principles  of  art ;  moreover,  we  congratulate  the  author 
upon  her  hero  and  heroine.  Ninette,  in  her  simple  untaught  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, her  innate  modesty,  and  child-like  faith,  recalls  some  of  the  happiest 
touches  in  the  Lucia  of  the  immortal  "  Promessi  Sposi."  Noel  Cresp,  the 
soldier  lover,  as  constant  as  Renzo,  is  of  sterner  stuff,  and,  had  he  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  instead  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  found  some  equivalent 
for  the  "  three  respectful  summonses  "  from.'which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  even  a  Don  Abbondio  ito  escape.  His  character  is  admirably  drawn 
and  sustained  throughout  with  firmness  and  delicacy.' — Clmrch  Qjuarteily Revieiv. 

'  "  Ninette  "  is  something  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a  careful  and  elaborate 
study  of  life  among  the  Provencal  hills,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  pretty  tale  of  true  love,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  difii- 
culty  and  trouble,  which  are  all  overcome  in  the  long  run.' — Literary  World. 

'In  "  Ninette,"  the  author  of  "  Vera  "  has  gone  to  nature  for  her  models  ; 
but,  according  to  her  experience,  man  is  not  wholly  vile.  The  novel — which 
is  evidently  based  on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  French  rural  dis- 
tricts— is  excellently  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  please.' — Scotsman. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  charming  bits  of  description  ;  the  scene  where  Ninette 
gives  Noel  her  promise  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  though  among  the  rose-hedges, 
the  violet-beds,  the  valleys  full  of  purple  and  white  iris,  the  hill-sides  covered 
■with  broom,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  choose.' — Spectator. 
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A    CROOKED    PATH 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 


"  '  A  Crooked  Path '  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  a  novel  as  the  best  of  the 
many  good  novels  which  Mrs.  Alexander  has  written ;  indeed,  most  people, 
even  those  who  remember  '  The  Wooing  O't,'  will  consider  it  the  most  satis- 
factory of  them  all,  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
as  a  story.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  certainly  not  among  tljose  who  need  find  her- 
self in  want  of  a  plot  at  once  interesting  and  wholesome,  to  judge  from  the 
freshness  and  novelty  of  the  '  Crouked  Path '  to  which  Katherine  Liddell 
found  herself  committed.  Starting  from  a  point  so  common  as  the  suppression 
of  a  will,  the  reader  before  long  finds  himself  following  her  into  the  least  ex- 
pected yet  the  most  natural  developments,  reaching  poetical  justice  at  the  end 
by  equally  natural  and  equally  unlooked-for  means.  The  portraiture  is  in- 
variably adequate,  and  the  background  well-filled  ;  and,  when  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  a  personage  to  come  to  the  front,  or  to  rise  to  the  requirements  of  a 
situation,  the  demand  is  always  met  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  as  if,  in  spite 
of  the  elaboration  which  the  plot  must  have  received,  situation  were  the  result 
of  character,  and  not  character  of  the  exigencies  of  construction." — Graphic. 

"  The  title  of  '  A  Crooked  Path '  is  certainly  suggestive  of  wrong-doing  of 
the  subtle  and  craftj'-  sort.  In  spite  of  the  subject,  the  tone  is  thoroughly 
good  and  healthy,  and,  which  is  a  great  merit,  the  event  through  which  the 
destiny  of  the  heroine  takes  its  unexpected  turn  is  so  cleverly  managed  as  to 
cast  no  shadow  of  its  coming  before  it,  and  to  take  the  reader  thoroughly 
by  surprise." — Guardi(Xti. 

ONE    REASON   WHY 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


*'  Our  old  friend  the  governess  makes  a  re-entry  into  fiction  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Beatrice  Whitby  in  '  One  Reason  Why.'  Readers  generally,  however, 
will  take  a  great  deal  more  interest,  for  once,  in  the  children  than  in  their 
instructress.  'Bay'  and  '  EUie '  are  charmingly  natural  additions  to  the 
children  of  novel-land  ;  so  much  so  that  there  is  a  period  when  one  dreads  a 
death-bed  scene  for  one  of  them — a  fear  which  is  happily  unfulfilled.  The 
name  of  the  authoress  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  conjunction  with  '  The 
Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick.'  " — Graphic. 

"  In  the  new  book  again,  as  in  the  earlier  ones,  the  children  are  admirably 
portrayed.  In  the  presentation  of  these  faulty  but  charming  little  pickles 
the  author  unquestionably  scores  her  highest  success.  But,  though  she  has 
struck  out  no  new  line  in  her  latest  story.  Miss  Whitby  has  written  a  cleverer 
and  more  thoughtful  book." — Literary  World. 

"  Every  page  of  '  One  Reason  Why '  shows  the  mark  of  a  fresh  vigorous 
mind,  proving  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  does  not  depend  on  subject, 
but  on  treatment.  The  style  is  good — in  some  parts  excellent.  It  is  clear> 
expressive,  and  often  rhythmic." — Scotsman. 
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MAHME    NOUSIE 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

"  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  the  gift  of  not  only  seeing  truth,  but  of  drawing 
it  picturesquely.  His  portrait  of  Mahme  Nousie,  with  her  Southern  beauty 
prematurely  faded  with  trouble  and  hard  work,  and  her  stout  form  decked 
with  the  gaudy  colours  which  are  the  instinct  of  every  creature  with  negro 
blood  in  its  veins,  is  faithful  as  well  as  touching.  Like  all  her  race,  she  is  a 
being  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  her  child.  To  keep  her  away  from  the 
island,  to  have  her  brought  up  as  a  lady  and  given  the  best  that  money  can 
give,  it  is  for  this  that  Nousie  has  opened  a  cabaret  for  the  negroes  and  has 
sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  herself.  Of  course  she  never  once  thinks  of  the 
shock  that  the  girl  must  undergo  when  she  is  plunged  suddenly  into  such  a 
position,  she  never  thinks  about  anything  but  the  fact  that  she  is  to  have 
her  child  again.  Her  gradual  awakening,  and  the  struggles  of  both  mother 
and  daughter  to  hide  their  pain,  are  finely  told.  So  is  the  story  of  how  they 
both  remained  '  faithful  unto  death.'  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  knows  the  kind  of 
people  he  is  writing  about,  their  passions  and  their  virtues,  their  gross  super- 
stitions, and  the  patience  with  which  they  will  endure  all  things  for  those 
they  love.  His  story  will  therefore  have  a  power  to  charm,  which  is  often 
lacking  in  tales  of  higher  pretensions." — Saturdcnj  Review. 


THE   IDES    OF   MARCH 

By  G.  M.  ROBINS. 

'  •'  The  Ides  of  March  "  is  a  capital  book.  The  plot  does  not  depend  for  it» 
interest  upon  anything  more  fantastic  than  an  old  gentleman's  behef  that  a 
family  curse  will  take  effect  unless  his  son  marries  by  a  given  date.  The 
compUcations  which  arise  from  this  son's  being  really  in  love  with  a  girl 
whom  he  beheves  to  have  treated  his  friend.  Captain  Disney,  very  badly,  and 
getting  engaged  to  another  girl,  who  transfers  her  affections  to  the  same  Cap- 
tain Disney,  are  skilfully  worked  out,  while  the  dialogue  is,  in  parts,  extremely 
bright,  and  the  description  of  the  ofunding  of  the  Norchester  branch  of  the 
"Women's  Sanitary  League  really  funny.' — Literary  World. 

'  It  is  entertaining  throughout  and  really  racy  in  parts.  The  plot  is  new, 
bemg  built  up  on  an  old  prophecy  which  the  father  of  the  hero,  Major  West- 
morland, found,  and  upon  which  he  developed  a  mania.  It  foretold  vague 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  to  their  house  when  there  should  be  an  only 
son,  who  should  have  "ner  wife  ne  childer  "  when  the  new  moon  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  March.  However,  no  harm  is  done  ;  for,  after  some  trouble,  matters 
are  cleared  up,  and  all  are  made  equally  happy.' — Manchester  Examiner. 

'  "  The  Ides  of  March,"  in  spite  of  its  classical  namo,  is  a  story  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  a  very  good  one,  full  of  hvely  conversation,  which  cariies  us 
merrily  on,  and  not  without  a  fund  of  deeper  feeling  and  higher  principle.  We 
will  not  forestall  the  story,  only  saying  that  the  surroundings  of  the  hero,  con- 
sisting of  unconventional  yet  thoroughly  nice  people,  are  excellently  drawn,  and. 
that  the  author  knows  when  and  how  to  give  us  a  wholesome  laugh.' — Guardian, 
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PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  its  only  noteworthy  defect  being  a 
certain  want  of  ease  in  some  of  the  conversations  which  are  a  little  too  elabo- 
rate, too  literary,  and  wanting  in  the  light  turns  of  true  colloquy.  The  theme 
of  the  book  is  a  fairly  familiar  one, — the  rebellion  of  a  spirited  girl  against  a 
match  which  has  been  arranged  for  her  without  her  knowledge  or  consent ; 
her  resentment  at  being  treated,  not  as  a  woman  with  a  heart  and  will,  but  as 
*  part  of  the  property ' ;  and  her  final  discovery,  which  is  led  up  to  with  real 
dramatic  skill,  that  the  thing  ag  ainst  which  her  whole  nature  had  risen  in 
revolt  has  become  the  one  desire  of  her  heart.  The  mutual  relations  each  to 
each  of  the  impetuous  Madge,  her  self-willed,  stubborn  grandfather,  who  has 
arranged  the  match,  and  her  lover  Jocelyn,  with  his  loyal,  devoted,  sweetly- 
balanced  nature,  are  portrayed  with  fine  truth  of  insight ;  but  perhaps  the 
author's  greatest  triumph  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  terrible  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  her  apparently  happy  home, 
wears  so  bravely  the  mask  of  light  gaiety  as  to  deceive  everybody  but  the 
one  man  who  knows  her  secret.  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  '  Part 
of  the  Property '  on  the  grounds  above  indicated,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
novel  in  which  tlcere  is  not  a  trace  of  slipshod  work." — Spectator. 


CASPAR  BROOKE'S  DAUGHTER 

Br  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 


"*  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter '  is  as  good  as  other  stories  from  the  same 
hand — perhaps  better.  Certain  bits  may  strike  a  sceptic  as  far-fetched  and 
improbable.  '  What's  the  odds,  however,'  so  long  as  the  reader  is  amused — 
especially  where  fiction  is  concerned?  And,  on  the  whole,  he  is  not  badly 
amused,  interested,  or  whatever  the  right  term  may  be  to  express  the  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  a  book  like  '  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter.'  It  is  not  of  the 
gort  that  has  much  really  marked  originality  or  force  of  style,  yet  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  clever  treatment  in  it.  It  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  Caspar 
himself  might  prove  a  bore  or  a  prig,  or  something  else  equally  annoying 
His  daughter,  too — the  fair  and  innocent  convent-bred  girl — would  in  some 
hands  have  been  really  tedious.  Both  will  pass,  however,  and  more — though 
had  there  been  another  line  about  them  we  cannot  say  what  our  verdict  would 
have  been.  As  it  is,  the  difficulties  of  the  leading  situation — a  daughter 
obliged  to  pass  from  one  parent  to  another  on  account  of  their  '  incompati- 
bility'— are  cleverly  conveyed.  The  wife's  as  well  as  the  husband's  part  is 
treated  with  feeling  and  reticence — qualities  which  towards  the  end  disappear 
to  a  certain  extent.  Other  characteristics  there  are,  intended  mostly  to  be  of 
the  day  and  hour,  whom  one  finds  on  further  acquaintance  a  little  superficial 
and  not  over-vital.  Yet  it  is  a  story  in  some  ways — not  in  all — above  tho 
Average." — Athenceum. 
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JANET 

By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  '  Janet '  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  author's  recent  novels ;  perhaps  the 
ablest  book  of  the  kind  that  she  has  produced  since  the  Carhngford  series ; 
and  its  ability  is  all  the  more  striking  because,  while  the  character  material  is 
80  simple,  it  is  made  to  yield,  without  any  forced  manipulation,  a  product  of 
story  which  is  rich  in  strong  dramatic  situations." — Manchester  Examiner. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant's  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning,  despite  her  extraordi- 
nary— and,  one  would  think,  exhausting — industry,  '  Janet '  may  fairly  rank 
among  the  best  of  her  recent  productions.  The  characters  are  clearly  and 
vigorously  drawn ;  the  interest  in  the  story  is  well-sustained  to  the  end ;  and 
the  Btyle  is  as  careful  and  finished— as  we  wish  some  other  novelists'  styles 
were." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  'Janet'  is  really  an  exciting  story,  and  contains  a  great  deal  more  plot 
and  incident  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  of  Mrs.  Ohphant's  recent  novels. 
The  character  sketches,  though  slight,  are  nearly  all  very  clever,  and  worthy 
of  their  authorship." — Queen. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT 

Bt  m.  e.  le  clerc. 


•'  In  common,  we  should  imagine,  with  a  large  circle  of  novel-readers,  we 
have  been  rather  impatiently  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  M.  E.  Le 
Clerc,  the  author  of  '  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope,'  would  produce  a  successor  to 
that  singularly  interesting  and  charming  tale.  After  a  long  time,  though  not 
longer  than  should  be  taken  by  a  novelist  who  keeps  an  artistic  conscience, 
the  successor  has  arrived  under  the  title  of  •  A  Rainbow  at  Night,'  and  though 
it  certainly  lacks  the  romantic  and  dramatic  character,  combined  with  the 
flavour  of  a  fascinating  period,  which  gave  special  distinction  to  its  forerunner, 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  essential  matters  of  construction,  portraiture,  and 
style." —  Graphic. 

"  Thanks  to  an  interesting  plot  and  a  graphic  as  well  as  refined  manner, 
'A  Rainbow  at  Night,'  when  once  commenced,  will  not  readily  be  laid  aside. 
It  treats  chiefly  of  the  fortunes  of  an  old  family,  lords  of  the  soil  in  a  county 
called  Elmshire,  and,  although  confined  within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle, 
contains  the  elements  of  a  thrilling  domestic  drama.  Without  deluging  the 
reader  with  the  pages  of  commonplace,  too  often  employed  in  describing  the 
life  of  a  family  circle,  the  author  makes  of  each  of  the  unlucky  Stapletons  a 
living  being  whose  individuahty  remains  distinct  from  first  to  last,  while  the 
sympathy  of  all  will  be  enlisted  by  the  heroine,  the  charming  and  much-tried 
Betty.  Her  love  for  her  scapegrace  brother  Rupert  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  a  tale  which  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  pure  and  genuinely  natural  fiction." — Morning  Post. 
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IN  THE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  'In  the  Suntime  of  Her  Youth '  is  a  pleasant  story,  solely  of  domestic  life. 
It  is  a  description  of  a  home  stripped  by  the  cold  wind  of  poverty  of  all  its 
comforts,  but  which  remains  home  still.  The  careless  optimism  of  the  head 
of  the  family  would  be  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  how  men  exist  full  of 
responsibilities  yet  free  from  solicitudes,  and  who  tread  with  a  jaunty  step  the 
very  verge  of  ruin ;  his  inconsolable  widow  would  be  equally  improbable,  if  we 
did  not  meet  every  day  with  women  who  devote  themselves  to  such  idols  of 
clay.  The  characters  of  their  charmng  children,  whose  penury  we  deplore, 
do  not  deteriorate,  as  often  happens  in  that  cruel  ordeal.  One  of  them,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  marries  a  rich,  elderly  widower,  and  when  the  sacrifice  is 
made  finds  it  is  made  in  vain  ;  he  does  not  approve  of  her  assisting  her  rela- 
tives. What  reflects  credit  upon  the  talents  of  the  authoress  is  that  in  spite 
of  this  we  are  not  allowed  to  think  him  thoroughly  contemptible.  A  sense  of 
fairness  pervades  the  book  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  work  of  a  lady.  There 
is  interest  in  it  from  first  to  last,  and  its  pathos  is  relieved  by  touches  of  true 
humour." — Illustrated  London  Neuos. 

"  Miss  Whitby's  new  novel  should  sustain  the  reputation  she  has  already 
won.  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  affords  strong  ground  for  hoping 
that  the  authoress  may  be  destined  to  make  her  way  into  the  front  rank  of 
English  novelists.  She  is  free  from  the  worst  faults  and  affectations  that  besee 
the  victims  of  a  first-rate  education.  She  is  not  scientific — at  any  rate,  shb 
does  not  parade  her  science.  If  she  has  toiled  through  Spencer  and  Schopen- 
hauer and  Spinoza,  she  makes  no  sign.  She  does  not  meddle  with  theology, 
and  even  avoids  socialism.  There  is  no  dust  upon  her  style  and  no  cobweb 
in  her  brain.  Her  thought  is  always  clear,  always  bright.  She  cares  much 
more  for  men  and  women  and  children  than  for  '  Humanity,'  and  finds  people 
more  interesting  than  problems." — Literary  World. 


MISS   BOUVERIE 

By  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 


"  Mrs.  Molesworth  has  long  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  freshest 
and  most  graceful  of  contemporaneous  writers  of  light  fiction  ;  but  in  '  Miss 
Bouverie '  she  has  surpassed  herself,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  has  appeared  for  years." — Morning  Post. 
|i.'  "  Everyone  knows  Mrs.  Molesworth  by  her  exquisite  Christmas  stories  for 
children,  and  can  guess  that  any  novel  she  writes  is  interesting,  without  sen- 
sationalism ;  but  perhaps  they  have  not  fully  realised  that  the  refinement 
which  pervades  all  Mrs.  Molesworth's  stories  comes  evidently  from  a  pure, 
spiritual  nature,  which  unconsciously  raises  the  reader's  tone  of  thought,  with- 
out any  approach  to  didactic  writing." — Spectator. 
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THE  FORBIDDEN   SACRIFICE.    By  W.  H.  De 

"WiNTON,  Author  of  '  St.  Michael's  Eve'    3  vols. 
"The  story  i8  told  with  Rpirit  and  feeling.    If  some  of  the  characters  are  not 
much  more  than  types,  others,  such  as  Helen's  aunt,  the  Countess  de  Dandoy, 
are  clever  and  original ;  and  the  sketches  of  life  at  Wildbad  are  amusing." — Queen. 

DEAREST.     By  IMrS  Forrester,  Author  of  'Viva,' 

'  Of  the  World,  Worldlj-,'  '  My  Lord  and  my  Lady,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  "Written  with  the  good  taste  and  the  good  breeding  which  are  characteristic 
of  all  Mrs.  Forrester's  works." — World. 

BETWEEN    TWO    OPINIONS.     By   Algernon 

GissrsG,  Author  of  '  A  Moorland  Idyl,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"Mr.  Gissing  has  constructed  an  interesting  plot,  his  characters  are  in  the  main 
attractive,  and  in  particular  he  makes  them  talk  more  agreeably  than  is  the  wont 
of  most  tale-tellers  of  our  time." — Globe. 

THROUGH    ANOTHER    MAN'S     EYES.       By 

Eleaxor  Holmes.    3  vols. 
"An  exceedingly  good  type  of  a  thoughtful,  carefully  written  novel,  not  without 
originality,  and  genuinely  interesting." — Manchester  Examiner. 

HUGH   DEYNE,   OF   PLAS-IDRYS.      By  Vere 

Clavering,  Author  of  '  A  Modern  Delilah,'  '  Barcaldine,'  &c.  3  vols. 
"The  story  is  told  in  a  pretty  and  plausible  way." — Athenceum. 

A  WOMAN  IN  TEN  THOUSAND.    By  Ferrol 

Vance.    3  vols. 
"A  story  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  written  with  great  pathos,  and  a  keen  insight 
into  the  deeper  workings  of  the  human  heart" — Literary  World. 

AN  ISHMAELITE  INDEED.    By  Pamela  Sneyd 

and  Beiteffe  Skottowe.     2  vols. 
"Clever,   smartly   written,  and  with  an  unmistakable  up-to-date  stamp." — 
Morning  Post. 

FOILED.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henniker,  Author  of 

'  Sir  George,'  &c.     3  vols. 
" '  Foiled '  is  a  very  clever  and  a  very  pleasant  novel,  and  gives  promise  of 
even  better  things  in  the  future." — Tlie  World. 

ALSTON  CRUCIS.    By  Helen  Shipton,  Author  of 

'  Dagmar,'  '  The  Last  of  the  Fenwickes,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"'Alston  Crucis '  is  a  picturesque,  healthy,  sensational  story,  some  portions 
perhaps  rather  too  loosely  knit  together,  but  the  irrelevancies  are  pleasant,  and 
the  adventures  new  and  thrilling." — Literary  World, 

ONE  WAY  OF  LOVE.    By  Constance  Smith, 

Author  of  '  The  Repentance  of  Paul  Wentworth,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  authoress's  style  is  a  good  deal  above  the  average  of  works  of  modem 
fiction." — Daily  Telegraph. 

NURSE  ELISIA.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author 

of  '  Mahme  Xousie,'  '  The  Man's  Wife,'  &c.    2  vols. 
"No  one  who  takes  up  'Nurse  Elisia'  will  put  down  the  volumea  without 
regret."— Z)ai7y  Telegraph. 
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TO    RIGHT  THE   WRONG.    By  Edna  Lyall, 

Author  of  'Donovan,'  'We  Two,'  'Knight  Errant,'  &c.     3  vols. 
{Sept.  30.) 

THE    IDEAL    ARTLST.    By    F.  Bayford  Har- 

RiSON.    3  vols. 

BAY   RONALD.     By  May  Crommelin,  Author  of 

'Queenie,'  '  Orange  Lily,'  '  Miss  Daisy  Dimity,'  &c.     3  vols. 

INNES  OF  BLAIRAVON.    By  Colin  Middleton. 

3  vols. 
"Possesses  abundance  of  entertaining  reading,  and  certainly  has  plenty  of 
variety."— Sco^smaw. 

ROBERT  CARROLL.    By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc,  Author 

of  '  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope,'  '  A  Rainbow  at  Night,'  &c.     2  vols. 
"The  characters  are  graceful  and  simple,  each  having  a  touch  of  individuality 
■which  serves  to    retain  the  interest,   and  the    grouping   is  always  pretty." — 
Manchester  Examiner. 

KINGSMEAD.    By  Henry  F.  Buller.     3  vols. 

"A  great  deal  of  match-making,  a  kindly  'throwing  of  the  right  people  to- 
gether '  by  their  friends,  is  one  marked  feature." — Athenoeum. 

THE  FATE  OF  SISTER  JESSICA,  and  Other  Tales. 

By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  '  Grandmother's  Money,'  &c.    3  vols. 
"  In  invention,  as  in  humour  and  pathos,  Mr.  Robinson  shows  no  decadence  in 
these  volumes." — Athenoeum. 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY.     By  the  Author  of  '  Dr. 

Edith  Romney,'  '  A  Woman  at  the  Helm,'  &c.     3  vols. 
•' '  The  Winning  of  May '  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  of  recent  novels  ;  and 
it  has  not  merely  strength,  but  beauty,  subtlety,  and  grace." — Spectator. 

IN  THE  BALANCE.    Ej  G.  M.  Robins  (Mrs.  L. 

Baillik  Reynolds),  Author  of  '  The  Ides  of  March,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  '  In  the  Balance  '  is  an  excellent  story,  and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
novel-reading  public." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE  SAFFRON  ROBE.    By  Margaret  B.  Cross, 

Author  of  '  Thyme  and  Rue,'  '  Stolen  Honey,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  There  are  few  contemporary  works  of  fiction  that  afford  pleasanter  reading 
than  this  charmingly  told  story,  which  abounds  in  graphic  characterization  and 
shrewd  psychological  analysis." — Daily  Telegraph. 

DISINHERITED.    By  Henry  Cresswell,   Author 

of  '  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,'  '  A  Woman's  Ambition,'  &c.    3  vols. 
"  'Disinherited  '  is,  on  the  whole,  an  enjoyable  story,  not  too  frivolous,  and  yet 
not  too  solid  for  its  evident  purpose." — Manchester  Examiner. 

A  BROKEN  IDOL.    By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author 

of  '  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter,'  '  Sir  Anthony,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  excellent  novel  is  entitled  to  rank  on  a  footing  of  inventive  and  con- 
structive equality  with  the  best  of  its  author's  previously  published  works  of 
fiction." — Daily  Telegraph. 
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I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

-  "The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Harst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  weLl  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Morning  Post. 


IL— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — ScotsjTian. 

"This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  ia 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  tlie  growing  up  of  their 
children;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — At?ienaeum. 


in.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

" Independent«?Df  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
informatioa,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

"  Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  '  Realities  of  Eastern 
Travel'  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est; wMle  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  his 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  USe.''— Globe. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULU  KAVANAGH. 


•"Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie  '  high  among 
books  of  its  cl&aa."—AtfiemiEtim. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  j)OBitiOTL"—Athenseum. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  ia 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit"— i/omina  /'o«*- 
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VL— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

•"Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotiona  of  interest  and  delight  by  ita 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  '  mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— if orninp 
Foit. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Koman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  "Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibihty  represented  in  Papal  domination." 
—AtJienantm.  '  / 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

By  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'A  Life  for  a  Life'  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned;  moieover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral— most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core."— Morning  Fast. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification."— i4<7iena3M»t, 
"From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Odierver. 


XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES," 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
eeutimeut  and  incident  which  is  not  often  io\m'i."—Athenxum. 
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XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book."— 
John  Bull. 


XIIL— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  ttra  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Cio^e. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  Action  were  more  happily  interwoven." — Illustrated  News. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  Impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fac. 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition— and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romince  of  fiction."— SfandardL 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'a 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
tbe  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  Q.2.gsf'— Sunday  Times. 

"  '  The  -Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels."— Ofticr per. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

•'Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"  Mrs.  Qretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  real" — Athenaeum. 


XVIL— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

■"Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  action."— Homing  Post 
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XVIIL— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MARTHA  WALKER  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  MiB» 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 


"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax'  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  reflned  and  goo  A."— Athmasum. 
"  This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  no-veV— Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
Attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
"Bi.^n."'— Illustrated  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY   JULIA   KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adfele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  bums  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenceum. 

" '  A.d^le'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"  *  Ad^Ie '  ia  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  ia  a  very  clever 
novel"— i?ai?3/  News. 


XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  righft 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  »sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful"— i/omi'wgr  Post. 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  ^vXhox."— Saturday  Review. 


XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel    The 
oLaracters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— .4iAenoeMW». 
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XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  aa  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library."— Zancef. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  thifl  very  readable  book." — Athenceum. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  tho 
study." — Athenceum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  ■poweT."Standard. 


XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  aa  pleaaant  to  read  as  it  is  inatruo- 
tiva" — Athenceum. 
"  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  to\±"— Standard. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story;; 
it  is  a  vigorous  novel" — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  ia  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches."— i>a%  News. 


XXVni.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Lea  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  cohception.  of  it' a's  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  haa  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  gQaina."— Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"It  ia  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  aa 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  worid  will  like.  This  ia  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it"— 7%€  Times. 


XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  m- 
Btruction,  intereat,  and  conaol&tioiL"— Saturday  Review. 
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XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS/' 

"This  novel  is  the  work  •!  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— 4</i6«cewni. 

" '  St.  Olave'B '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded."— ilfominfl'  Post. 


XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
'  Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Po«<. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to_illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  owa" — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last"— AthencBum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— PaK  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


•'  'Agnes';  is, a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— ilt^iencBwn. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  '  Agnes '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— if omingr  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort"— (Spec to<or. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  hooik."— Morning  Post. 

" '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
•~Laily  News. 


XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  welL"— 2Vme», 
"We  recopimend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  \)o6k.''—Satvrday  Review. 


XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

•• '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  Tsook  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  ioeliagB."— Athenaeum. 
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XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  "The  Woman's  Kingdom '  suatains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  Btor\es."—Athen<eum. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters  are 
maeterpiecea.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— J/omtn^^  Pott. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel  The  interest  never  flags.  The  whole  work 
eparklea  with  wit  and  humovuc/'—Quarterli/  Review. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
te&deTB."— Timet. 


XLII.— A  BEAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
authors  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Pott. 

'"A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  riveta  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  authors  yrorks.'—Dailg  Telegraph. 


XLni.— HANNAH. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  hook  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  fare  beauty."— ^tonc?ardL 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  moat  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist"— Z><u2^  Newt. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standard 
"'The  Americans  at  Home'  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliborton's 
previous  works."— if omtn^  Pott. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
aeries,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out"- 2%c  EcfM. 


XLVI.— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"'A  Rose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  '"—Timet. 
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XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures     Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.    It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind."— (Saittwday  Review. 

XLVIIL— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
tvhich  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records, 
rhcebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OP  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— /S^jectoior. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  •  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour."— ^i/iencewnj. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

♦"Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— .2%c  Times. 
".There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— AtJienoButn, 


LIL— LORD   BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  LL.D. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  book." — Athenoeum. 


Lni.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  In '  It  wfis  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."— Times. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet"— 2%e  Times. 

LV.— THROUGH  THE  LONG  NIGHT. 

BY  MRS.  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sign  '  Through  the  Long  Night,'  for  the  practised  pen  of 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  stands  revealed  on  every  page  of  it.  It  is  like  so  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors, hard  and  bright,  full  of  entertaining  reflection  and  brisk  development  of  plot."— 


"WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLE3IAK 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece^  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  6s 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

'•  This  ia  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hard  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

•'  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  i» 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching."— ^(^enafum. 

•■  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
BTiccess.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  ia  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— ^coUman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true  heartei  and  altogether  practical  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  fo.'' — Examiner. 

•'  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  "Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  fs 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit"— /"oif. 

A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greaier  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English.."^Athenae^um. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"  '  Nothing  New*  displays  all  those  superior  meriis  which  have  made  'John  Halifax* 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day. " — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have' 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"'The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  authors  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness.'"— Athenseum, 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  character* 
are  maaterpiecea    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— /"(Mt. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  Bympaih'jtic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiftil"- Poii. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN. 

(continued.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature— 
-some  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  Buspecse  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  analyse  the  secret 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  .we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake '  a  novel  witkout  a  fault." — The.  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  Btories 
which  forma  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home."— Examiner. 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenoeum. 
"  This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'     The 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent  ''—Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."— Standard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  whijh  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  speaks  out 
•of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life."— Examiner. 

"Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  finding  themselves  the 
better."— Spectator. 

"A  Btory  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." — Daily  News. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  BpiriV— Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
Author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags."— Poif. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  moat  auccesaful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  News. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
<;ircle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— /Sianctord 


THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax '  has  written  ma,ny  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pea  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  m 
this  work,  t^uch  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
.all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  woma.n\j."— United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The  Times. 

"There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— ^^/senwurw. 

•'  A  book  that  all  shou  d  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
•in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
^dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
;and  clear." — Morning  Post. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

*SA3I  SLICK,  THE  CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 
NATUKE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  ia  a. rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy." — MJienceum. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  bo  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous 
as  thia  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himaelf 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going."— Oftiener. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  i3  the  best,  of  all  th» 
author's  admirable  works." — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers— its  abundance  of  yams  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenxum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  SUck  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongua  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  ft 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  tvjx."— Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  "We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility." — Sunday  Times. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam, '  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
tiansatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  o» 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Olobe. 

*' Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketchea  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  is.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation."— /oAn  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified."— /o/»n  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  '  The 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  worka"— foifc 
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WORKS    BY 

MRS.  OLITHANT. 

^ach  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 
ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGKAY.      ' 

"  'Adam  Graeme  '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  '  Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect  ? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Fost. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  au  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"  *  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels."— 06ser«er. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

" In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
igaret  Maitland."— 2Yme«. 


AGNES. 


••  •  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— 4<AenoBMm, 
"Mrs.  Oliphant  ia  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.    In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement    'Agnes '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— ilformng'  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

•"A  Eose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Oarlingford.'  ''—Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— .dcacfemy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

•'  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  ' Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in« 
struction,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 
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WORKS    BY 

GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

Ilach  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  55. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  accotmt  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \s.s\J"—Athenseum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe'  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Oazette. 

"The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  Neucs. 

"  This  book  is  fuU  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet"--£xa//u«er. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 

"'Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Atfienieum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour."— Saturday 
Review. 

"  This  noble  Btory  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Tllxutrated  London  News. 

"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review 

"  The  dialogues  in  '  Robert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again. '  'Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

*♦  A.  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— rime*. 

"There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athemeum. 

"A  clever  novel  The  incidents  are  exciting  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic ;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating."— G'tofte. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

"  'Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenaeum. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writmg  the  author  has  yet  pro 
duced," — Scotsman. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie'  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  oyer.''— Morning  Post. 
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STANDARD    EDITIONS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  GROWN  8vo-FIVE  SHILLINGS. 


LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  of  NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— i/ornins'  Post. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

••A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biograpny.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— (Spectoior. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

•' Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet"— 2%e  Times. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  JeafFre- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  \iQok.'"—At?ienoeum. 


FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 
THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half-an-hour."— ^tonc^ard 
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